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Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

The  New  Administrative  Officers 


The  administrative  staff  of  the  College  is  to  he  enlarged  next  year 
hy  the  creation  of  tico  new  offices,  hath  of  which  are  to  be  filled  by 
graduates  of  Oberlin.  J.  A.  Humphreys,  ’16.  is  to  be  Personnel  Officer 
and  ll  . H.  Seaman.  '2.'t,  is  to  be  Director  of  Admissions.  Both  ap- 
pointments are  in  line  with  what  has  already  been  done  in  several 
progressive  colleges. 

Oberlin  now  limits  its  freshman  class  to  320 — 160  men  and  160 
women — and  receives  many  more  applications  than  it  can  accept. 
Moreover,  in  determining  whether  or  not  we  think  it  wise  to  accept 
an  applicant  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  scholarship  records  but 
with  many  aspects  of  personality.  The  process  of  making  the  right 
selection  is  therefore  a difficult  one,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance; for  if  we  can  admit  only  those  who  give  every  promise  of  being 
successful,  educational  wastage  will  be  avoided,  the  current  problems 
of  the  College  will  be  greatly  simplified,  and  the  mutual  influence  of 
students  cm  students  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  Seaman  will  devote  himself  to  this  range  of  problems.  He 
will  study  admissions  procedures  in  various  colleges,  and  keep  ours 
up  to  or  ahead  of — date;  he  will  study  the  applications  received;  and 
he  will  go  into  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  applicants  live,  and  con- 
fer with  them,  their  friends  and  their  teachers  in  such  a way  as  to 
give  them  every  chance  to  find  out  all  they  want  to  know  about  Ober- 
lin, and  to  give  us  every  chance  to  find  all  that  we  want  to  know  about 
those  aspects  of  the  personality  of  the  applicants  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately recorded  in  written  reports  or  letters.  It  is  our  hope  also  that 
the  knowledge  of  Oberlin  which  Mr.  Seaman  will  carry  to  the  places  he  visits  will  result — not  in  our  getting 
more  students,  for  tee  do  not  want  more — but  in  our  getting  a steadily  increasing  number  of  students  of  the 
best  types. 

Several  of  our  present  offices  and  organizations  already  collect 
and  utilize  individual  data  regarding  our  students:  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  the  Deans  of  Men  and 
Women,  the  Health  Service,  the  Employment  Service,  and  various 
student  organizations.  There  is  as  yet,  however,  no  one  place  in  which 
all  these  data  are  assembled;  there  is  duplication  in  the  collection  of 
data;  certain  data  which  are  desirable  are  not  collected  at  all;  and 
certain  data  which  are  obtained  by  one  office  are  not  used  by  other 
offices  which  might  ivell  use  them. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Humphreys’  task  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
statement.  He  will  have  complete  copies  of  all  individual  data,  by 
whatever  office  collected;  he  will  coordinate  such  collection,  arranging 
for  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication;  he  will  himself  collect, 
largely  through  interviews,  such  other  data  as  may  be  desirable;  and 
he  will  put  at  the  service  of  various  college  offices  such  data  regarding 
students  as  may  enable  those  offices  to  deal  with  the  students  wisely 
and  under  standingly. 

An  enlarged  employment  service  will  become  a department  of  the 
Personnel  Office.  Miss  Ivanore  Barnes,  ivho  has  been  most  efficient 
in  the  employment  work  entrusted  to  her  hitherto,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  enlarged  work.  She  will  take  over  the  steadily  increasing  prob- 
lem of  campus  employment,  now  handled  in  various  ways  by  several 
persons  and  offices;  will  study  the  question  of  summer  employment, 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  earning,  MU  from  the  point  of 
vieiv  of  educational  opportunity ; and  will  maintain  and  extend  the  present  placement  service  for  graduating 
students. 
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President  Wilkins  announced  at  the  Alumni  dinner 
that  the  Hall  Auditorium  would  soon  be  a reality.  This 
is  good  news  to  students,  faculty, 
ERECTION  OF  and  alumni  When  first  built  Finney 
HALL  .Chapel  was  so  much  larger  than  any 

AUDITORIUM  building  previously  on  the  campus 
ASSURED  IN  that  it  met  all  demands  as  a gathering 
NEAR  FUTURE  place.  Now  that  the  college  has  more 
students  and  a larger  number  of 
alumni  and  others  coming  to  Oberlin  for  Commencement 
and  on  other  occasions,  the  need  of  a more  commodious 
auditorium  is  keenly  felt. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  just  held  2,300 
people  crowded  into  Finney  Chapel,  filling  seats,  aisles, 
and  doorways.  Five  hundred  more  gathered  in  War- 
ner Concert  Hall  to  hear  the  exercises  by  ampli- 
fication. How  many  visitors  there  were  who  did  not  try 
to  get  into  either  building  is  not  known,  but  there  were 
many.  Besides  all  these  there  were  many  more  who  did 
not  come  to  Oberlin  at  all,  knowing  that  they  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  getting  into  Finney  Chapel  for  the 
exercises. 


Certainly  over  3,000  people  would  have  been  present 
to  hear  Dr.  Fosdick  and  see  the  class  of  1928  graduate 
had  there  been  an  auditorium  large  enough  to  hold  them. 

There  were  403  degrees  granted  this  year.  The  last 
annual  necrology  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  College 
listed  83  deceased  alumni.  If  this  net  gain  of  300  or 
more  to  the  alumni  ranks  continues  for  many  years,  as 
it  is  likely  to,  the  number  of  alumni  returning  for  com- 
mencement is  bound  to  increase. 


The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Cleveland  is 
constantly  being  drawn  closer  to  Oberlin  in  time.  The 
automobile  and  airplane,  in  addition  to  trolley  and  train 
now  bring  the  big  city  within  an  hour  of  us.  Even  better 
time  is  expected  when  the  new  union  terminal  in  Cleve- 
land is  completed.  Many  Cleveland  alumni  think  nothing 
of  getting  into  their  autos  and  driving  to  Oberlin  for 
an  evening  or  a Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon.  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  alumni  would  do  so  to  attend  special 
functions  if  they  knew  space  were  available.  The  com- 
muting population  of  Oberlin — largely  alumni — will  prob- 
ably increase  with  the  better  transportation.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  new  building,  as  announced,  is  to  be  2,500  or 
possible  3,000.  Would  not  a seating  capacity  of  5,000 
be  nearer  the  size  needed? 


It  is  given  to  but  few  to  celebrate  the  seventieth  an- 
niversary of  their  graduation  from  college.  This  Mrs.  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Hoyt  Penfield  was  able 
to  do  on  June  19,  coming  from  New 
York  City  for  the  express  purpose. 
Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  of  Ober- 
lin, also  of  the  class  of  ’58,  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  exer- 
cises but  shared  in  the  celebration  quietly  at  home.  Dr. 
Andrews  in  his  97th  year  and  Mrs.  Penfield  in  her  92nd 
are  still  keen  of  mind  and  interested  in  the  present  as 
well  as  in  recalling  the  past. 

In  answer  to  the  Alumni  Secretary’s  invitation  to  be 


MRS.  PENFIELD 

ATTENDS 

HER  SEVENTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 


in  Oberlin  for  her  seventieth  commencement  anniversary 
Mrs.  Penfield  wrote  in  her  own  clear,  legible  hand,  “I 
could  not  answer  your  letter  sooner  for  the  reason  I 
broke  one  of  the  bones  in  my  right  arm  and  was  several 
weeks  under  the  care  of  a surgeon  from  Roosevelt  hospi- 
tal. I am  just  getting  so  I can  use  my  hand,  though  it 
is  still  swollen. 

“When  I graduated  in  1858  we  had  two  governors 
present — Governor  Chase  of  Ohio  and  Governor  Bingham 
of  Michigan.  I had  to  read  an  essay  in  the  crowded 
First  Church.  Professor  Henry  Peck,  who  always  looked 
after  me  very  carefully,  requested  the  audience  to  he 
very  quiet  as  I was  in  such  poor  health.  My  singing 
voice  helped  me  so  I was  heard  better  than  any  of  the 
other  girls.  Several  doctors  in  Oberlin,  Coldwater,  Mich., 
and  Henry,  111.,  thought  I could  not  live  long,  but  thanks 
to  the  good  care  of  the  best  of  parents  I am  here  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one  in  far  better  health  than  I had  in  those 
early  years.  I live  the  simple  life  and  do  not  take  medi- 
cine unless  it  is  very  necessary.” 

Delightfully,  in  a clear,  sweet  voice,  Mrs.  Penfield  re- 
sponded in  a few  words  to  the  honors  paid  her  at  the 
Alumni  Association  meeting  and  at  the  alumni  dinner. 

The  trustees  of  Oberlin  college  have  bought  55  acres 
on  the  Vermillion  river,  11  miles  from  the  college,  where 
week-end  outings  for  men  students  may  be 
OBERLIN'S  enjoyed — where  they  may  rough  it  with 

VENTURE  abandon  in  the  great  out-of-doors.  This 
venture  is  to  be  commended  — is  is  a ven- 
ture not  only  in  contentment,  but  one  that  should  spell 
health  and  happiness  for  all  those  students  who  have  not 
lost  the  normal  impulses  of  youth. 

No  city  university  can  offer  to  its  student  body  — or 
few  of  them  can — the  lure  and  the  sylvan  advantages 
of  beyond  the-walls  environment. 

There  are  sun-flecked  aisles  in  the  woodlands,  the 
whispering  of  leaves,  the  rustling  of  grasses,  the  twittering 
and  singing  of  birds;  there  is  softness  and  fragrance 
under  foot,  the  tang  of  the  wild  all  about.  And  where 
the  river  flows  there  is  promise  of  piscatorial  pleasure, 
dancing  foam,  floating  mystery,  the  eternal  appeal  of 
silently  flowing  water. 

The  directors  of  the  destiny  of  Oberlin  are  wise;  55 
acres  of  wood  and  stream  should  provide  terrain  enough 
in  which  the  wings  of  genius  could  stir,  perhaps  rise  to 
fan  a world  to  action;  in  any  event,  it  is  terrain  enough 
in  which  the  earnest  student  can  find  those  recreations 
dear  to  the  heart  of  youth,  the  dreams  of  which  we  never 
quite  lose. 

There  is  many  a city-bred  youth  who  doesn’t  know  the 
difference  between  a haw,  a paw-paw  or  a hickory  tree 
who  doesn't  know  dog  fennel  from  goldenrod.  The  Ober- 
lin lads  will  learn  this  difference  and  other  differences 
which  make  life  fuller  and  more  worth  living.  In  addition 
they  will  come  to  know  that  health  and  virility  of  body 
linger  in  the  woodlands  and  by  the  streams,  that  aca- 
demic shades  cannot  give  to  them  the  radiant  treasures 
of  the  rounded  physical  life.  Oberlin  and  its  students  are 
to  be  congratulated. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


STAGESTRUCK 


On  the  rare  occasions  when  I go  to  the  theatre  nowa- 
days, as  I sit  pensively  awaiting  the  drawing  aside  of  the 
curtains,  while  the  lady  at  my  right  submerges  me  in  the 
folds  of  her  coat,  which  she  is  adjusting  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  lady  at  my  left  completes  her  toilet,  and  the 
travelling-man  behind  me  asks  his  neighbor  whether  this 
show  is  a musical  comedy  or  what — in  the  midst  of  all 
these  distractions  of  the  outward  eye  and  ear,  the  inward 
eye  is  fixed  upon  the  image  of  a little  boy,  much  too  young, 
l am  afraid,  to  be  at  the  theatre  at  all,  who  sits  gazing 
at  a great  painted  curtain,  a curtain  that  will  never  rise 
again  on  any  stage,  a curtain  adorned  with  lifelike  imita- 
tions of  crimson  draperies  and  golden  tassels  framing  a 
pastoral  Italian  scene,  where  gaily  dressed  peasants  dance 
in  a round  beneath  a ruined  castle,  and  a flaming  sunset 
dies  beyond  a group  of  umbrella  pines.  In  the  long  mo- 
ments of  dwelling  upon  this  florid  landscape,  the  little 
boy  first  falls  under  the  spell  of  Italy,  and  years  after- 
ward, when  he  makes  the  journey  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
it  is  of  this  curtain  that  he  is  most  vividly  reminded. 
Nature  was  imitating  the  art  of  his  childhood. 

For  the  rest,  as  I see  him,  he  is  sitting  amid  the  faded 
finery  of  plush  and  tarnished  gilding,  listening  with  both 
his  ears — and  they  were  large  ears — to  that  first  rapturous 
tuning  of  the  fiddles  which  preludes  the  enchantment  to 
follow  the  disappearance  of  the  dancing  peasants,  the 
ruined  castle,  and  the  umbrella  pines.  For  presently,  be- 
fore his  eager  eyes,  there  will  move  and  speak  upon  those 
boards  a queen  of  romance — Mary  Anderson  or  Ada  Rehan 
or  Clara  Morris  or  Maggie  Mitchell  or  Rose  Coghlan  or 
“ Lotta.”  Upon  her  lovely  voice  he  will  hang  enthralled, 
upon  her  gorgeous  raiment  he  will  feast  his  eyes,  at  her 
cruel  sufferings  his  tears  will  all  but  overflow,  at  her 
happy  union  with  the  man  of  her  heart  his  heart  will 
dance,  and  he  will  make  his  regretful  way  homeward — no 
play  was  ever  too  long — enslaved  anew  by  the  “star”  of  the 
moment  and  the  glamour  of  the  stage. 

The  Lady  of  Lyons,  Ingomar  the  Barbarian,  The  Two 
Orphans,  The  New  Magdalen,  Fanchon  the  Cricket,  Enoch 
Arden — these  were  the  tawdry  gateways  to  his  land  of 
romance.  He  saved  his  theatre  programmes,  of  which 
he  presently  had  a large  and  varied  collection,  that  he 
might  revive  the  spell  when  the  “baseless  fabric”  of  his 
vision  was  dissolved.  He  had  one,  I remember,  printed 
on  white  satin,  to  mark  the  first  appearance  of  "our 
Mary” — whose  surname  was  Anderson,  not  Pickford — in  a 
new  part.  His  favorite  female  character  in  fiction,  I need 
hardly  say,  was  Miss  Emily  Costigan,  better  known  under 
her  stage  name  of  “the  Fotheringway,”  whose  performance 
of  the  part  of  Mrs.  Haller  in  The  Stranger  he  yearned  to  see. 

With  his  bosom  friend,  a kindred  soul,  he  managed 
a miniature  theatre,  supplying  plot,  situations,  and  dia- 
logue extempore,  while  his  friend  manipulated  the  pup- 
pets and  shifted  the  scenes.  No  audience  was  required, 
though  a choice  spirit  or  two  was  occasionally  admitted. 
It  was  I'art  pour  Vart.  The  box  office  meant  nothing  in 
that  dramatic  Eden.  No  long  preparations  were  neces- 
sary, no  wearing  rehearsals,  no  advertizing  campaign.  A 


striking  title,  a little  machine  oil  in  the  footlights,  and 
the  producers  were  ready.  Now  and  then,  in  moments  of 
extreme  audacity,  they  abandoned  what  might  be  called 
the  extemporary  drama  and  gave  a gala  performance  of 
one  of  the  classics  of  our  stage.  I remember  an  occa- 
sion when  they  put  on  a spirited  rendering  of  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  before  a small  audience  of  ladies,  friends  of 
their  mothers,  and  I can  still  hear  the  smothered  and 
scandalized  laughter  with  which  certain  passages  of  that 
rather  outspoken  comedy  were  received.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  these  ladies  were  Victorian  and  easily  shocked. 
But  the  producers,  unlike  their  modern  successors,  were 
quite  innocent  of  double  entendre  and  mouthed  the  most 
equivocal  lines  with  cherub  voices  and  angelic  ignorance. 
It  was  truly  one  of  the  great  ages  of  the  theatre. 

And  so  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being,  the  lit- 
tle boy  I speak  of,  in  this  imaginary  world,  with  neces- 
sary intervals,  of  course,  devoted  to  school  and  outdoor 
play  and  eating  and  sleeping.  But  he  and  his  colleague, 
I am  sure,  though  they  would  hardly  have  confessed  it 
to  each  other  or  to  any  of  their  friends,  really  lived  most 
intensely  and  delightfully  in  the  somewhat  smoky  glare 
of  their  footlights  and  the  rosy  glow  cast  by  the  red  silk 
curtain  that  rose  and  fell  like  the  Italian  landscape  of 
the  professional  stage.  It  was,  I suspect,  one  of  the  first 
“little  theatres”  on  record. 

I meditate,  as  I say,  upon  all  this,  as  I wait  for  the 
play  to  begin — alas,  there  is  no  tuning  of  fiddles  any  more 
• — and  I ask  myself,  “ Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the 
dream?  ” I know  beforehand  what  I am  about  to  see — 
something  hard,  brittle,  crackling  with  paradox,  puzzling 
with  symbol,  or  broad  with  innuendo.  The  actors  and 
actresses  are,  no  doubt,  immensely  superior  to  the  idols 
of  my  childhood,  but  their  spell  is  broken.  Far  too  often, 
in  the  midst  of  a performance,  I become  uneasily  aware 
of  my  neighbors  of  the  cloak  and  the  "compact”  and  of 
the  bored  travelling-man  behind  me.  I am  stagestruck 
no  longer. 

But  I am  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
change.  The  fault  is  in  me,  or  rather,  in  “ the  silent 
years.”  I entered  the  kingdom  of  romance  through  the 
portals  of  the  theatre,  I lived  and  loved  there,  and  came 
out  on  the  other  side,  for  this  kingdom  is  no  more  illim- 
itable than  other  kingdoms.  I fear  that  the  little  boy  of 
whom  I spoke  would  not  care  to  go  to  the  theatre  with 
me  now.  It  would  be  like  going  with  a total  stranger. 
While  he  sat  absorbed,  entranced,  I should  be  cavilling 
at  the  " stagy  ” situations  and  the  lack  of  “ composition,” 
the  false  intonations  of  the  leading  lady  and  her  ill- 
conceived  “ business.”  But  now  and  then,  by  the  happy 
inspiration  of  a Milne  or  a Barrie  and  by  the  quiet  nat- 
uralness of  some  actress,  I am  lured  back  within  the  gates 
of  my  lost  Eden.  The  little  boy  sits  spellbound  beside 
me,  and  we  hold  each  other’s  hands  in  high  content. 

^4., 
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“Growing  Up” 

By  Dr.  Dan  Freeman  Bradley,  ’82 
THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON;  JUNE  17,  1928 


1 Corinthians  XIII,  11.  — “When  I was  a child,  I talked 
like  a child,  I thought  like  a child,  I argued  like  a 
child:  Now  that  I am  a man,  I have  done  with 
childish  ways.” 


In  Sir  James  Barrie's  charming  story  which  Maude 
Adams  made  immortal  he  has  created  the  character  of 
Peter  Pan — Peter  who  never  grew  up,  although  all  his 
comrades  and  friends,  John  and  Michal  and  even  Wendy, 
the  dear  little  Mother— they  all  grew  up.  But  Peter  never 
grew  up.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  a man.  I don’t  want  to 
go  to  school,  and  learn  solemn  things.  Suppose  I was  to 
wake  up  and  feel  there  was  a beard.”  Barrie  wrote  the 
story  before  there  were  Gillette  razors.  Not  growing  up, 
he  could  fly — and  live  In  trees  and  caves,  and  command 
the  pirate  ship,  and  make  the  old  pirate  walk  the  plank 
into  the  crocodile’s  mouth  that  had  a clock  ticking  inside 
of  it  and  fly  around  with  Wendy.  But  if  he  was  to 
grow  up  he  could  no  longer  fly,  for  only  the  “innocent 
and  gay  and  heartless  can  fly.”  Of  course  Barrie  could 
not  predict  the  flying  of  four  men  from  California  to 
Australia  when  he  wrote  the  story.  But  the  tragedy  of 
growing  up!  When  Peter  Pan  found  Wendy  had  grown 
up,  was  a woman  and  married,  he  sat  down  on  the  floor 
and  sobbed,  and  could  not  he  comforted  until  he  found 
Wendy’s  Jane,  who  then  became  Peter  Pan’s  Mother  and 
flew  out  of  the  window  with  him.  And  through  all  the 
generations  it  was  Peter  Pan,  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
joy,  who  refused  to  grow  up — coming  into  the  window  and 
flying  away  in  turn  with  Wendy’s  daughter — and  when 
she  grew  up  with  Wendy’s  grand-daughter,  and  so  on 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time.  It  was  the  immortal  Peter — - 
the  incarnation  of  undying  youth — “the  innocent  and  gay 
and  heartless”  over  whom  the  ordinary  laws  that  bind 
the  grownup,  have  no  power. 

I can  imagine  members  of  the  Class  of  1928  with  a 
Peter  Pan  complex — contemplating  Commencement  Day 
with  a strange  constriction  in  the  throat,  conscious  that 
four  glorious  years  on  this  campus  must  suddenly  come 
to  an  end.  And  you  try  to  choke  back  the  thought  and 
imagine  that  after  a trip  into  the  world  of  common  day- 
light, you  will  continue  to  come  back  year  by  year  and 
live  over  again,  the  thrills  of  these  years  that  are  past, 
in  the  class  reunions,  at  Commencement  time.  It  is  a 
cheerful  delusion.  The  thrills  of  these  four  years  will 
never  come  again — in  time  or  eternity — for  you  have 
grown  up.  The  nervous  centers  will  have  changed — the 
dominant  ideas  will  have  become  different.  The  glowing 
world  of  imagination  will  have  passed.  The  dear,  dim 
twilight  will  have  become  the  glaring  garish  day. 

The  passing  from  an  eager  happy  college  experience  to 
the  experience  of  an  independent  self-determined  ma- 
turity is  in  many  respects  the  most  marked  of  the  changes 
that  come  in  human  life,  partly,  because  the  change 
comes  with  a startling  suddenness,  today  a reverend  and 
honored  Senior — tomorrow  a garden  variety  human,  hunt- 
ing for  a job — and  partly  because  in  college  life  one  is 
responsible  to  various  instructors,  to  parents,  and  to  the 


college  itself,  for  your  daily  program  of  conduct  whereas, 
when  you  are  a graduate,  you  are  responsible  onl>  to 
God — and  he  seems  far  away.  In  college  you  are  watched 
and  checked  and  you  feel  that  you  are  under  a careful 
scrutiny — and  your  moving  on  depends  upon  your  meet- 
ing the  tests  and  following  the  advice  officially  and  un- 
officially given.  The  day  after  commencement — nobody 
watches  you,  or  checks  you,  or  advises  you — you  are  set 
afloat  upon  the  bosom  of  an  ocean  that  seems  to  have 
no  shore— in  a craft  that  is  built  only  for  one— with  a 
propelling  force  that  must  be  evoked  from  your  own 
ingenuity,  and  with  no  guide  except  that  furnished  by  the 
distant  stars. 

Moreover  in  college  life  there  is  some  new  sensation 
every  day.  You  study  new  things — new  conceptions  are 
perpetually  coming — new  facts — and  unexpected  arrive 
with  each  new  Semester.  The  day  after  commencement 
there  begins  a drab  sameness.  If  you  become  a clerk 
in  a store  you  handle  the  cabbages  and  cans  of  tomato 
soup  and  boxes  of  cornflakes  and  rolled  oats— and  pass 
them  out  to  the  same  stodgy  customers— with  the  same 
stale  observations  about  the  weather— and  the  high  cost 
of  living.  The  vast  vocabulary  you  have  accumulated, 
shrinks  into  one  hundred  and  ten  words  mostly  mono- 
syllables. Nobody  consults  your  opinion  as  to  the  rel- 
ative value  of  Schopenhauer  or  Spinoza’s  philosophy.  No- 
body in  your  new  surroundings  knows  what  you  mean  by 
Behaviourism,  or  the  Malthusian  theory,  or  even  Mendel’s 
law.  All  of  this  is  the  price  you  pay  for  growing  up. 

“ The  Youth  who  daily  from  the  East  must  travel, 
Still  is  Nature’s  priest 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 

For  he  has  grown  up. 

“ Now  that  I am  a man,  I have  done  with  childish 
ways.” 

But  this  week  of  Commencement  experience  is  not 
the  first  that  you  young  men  and  women  have  had. 
There  was  a time  when  you  were  grown  up  from  baby- 
hood and  started  away  to  school  between  the  age  of  five 
and  six,  not  without  some  tears  on  the  part  of  your  good 
mother — and  several  forebodings  on  your  own  part.  The 
school  house  was  so  different.  There  were  so  many  chil- 
dren. And  they  all  stared  at  you — and  whispered  to  each 
other.  And  on  the  playgrounds  you  were  not  counted  in. 
You  stayed  alone  on  the  sidelines.  Everything  was  dif- 
ferent— and  difficult  to  understand.  You  had  grown  up — 
but  life  was  drab.  In  all  the  school  there  lurked  no 
friendly  eye,  and  no  friendly  voice.  But  the  long  day 
did  come  to  a close  and  you  went  home  disappointed  for 
a little  comfort,  and  you  and  Mother  had  a wonderful  ten 
minutes  of  bliss.  After  a time  things  grew  better  in  the 
school.  Here  and  there  appeared  a friendly  face.  Mother 
gave  you  a bag  of  marbles,  and  created  a certain  value  in 
you  on  the  playground.  And  you  had  a new  knife  or 
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Ever-sharp  pencil  — an  object  of  general  interest  — and 
school  days  became  normal  and  happy. 

Once  more  after  twelve  years  you  had  again  grown 
up.  The  High  School  Commencement  was  a glory  of 
peonies  and  processions — and  you  were  the  valedictorian 
of  the  class.  And  you  had  your  picture  in  the  Sunday 
paper — with  Babe  Ruth  and  Mary  Piclcford.  Then  you 
came  here  to  college.  You  had  once  more  grown  up. 
Here  again  you  saw  no  familiar  face.  The  officers  were 
polite  but  cold.  The  program  was  different— and  diffi- 
cult. There  you  were  the  pride  of  Medina  county.  Here 
you  were  number  306 — of  the  Freshman  entering  class. 
Who  cared?  There  was  serious  doubt  about  your  staying. 
From  the  glory  of  the  High  School  you  had  come  into 
the  drab  of  an  institution  where  everybody  seemed  smarter 
and  better  dressed.  The  Y’s  gave  you  the  glad  hand — 
but  it  felt  rather  clammy.  The  language  was  not  quite  that 
of  Medina  county.  At  the  boarding  house  you  sat  silent 
between  two  upper-class  maidens  who  called  you  Mister, 
and  wondered  what  sort  of  a rube  you  were,  and  sort 
of  pitied  you.  How  terrible  to  be  pitied  by  girls — you, 
who  were  the  Valentino  of  your  High  School  class.  You 
had  grown  up — but  into  what  drear  and  drab  days.  If 
you  hadn't  paid  your  tuition  in  advance — the  next  bus 
would  have  had  an  extra  unexpected  passenger.  But  you 
fortunately  had  a banjo — and  when  you  allowed  that  fact 
to  ooze  out,  there  was  created  a certain  modest  but  rec- 
ognized value  in  you  which  tided  over  the  dark  days. 
Some  Sophomore  actually  talked  to  you  of  a banjo  club, 
and  that  brought  a gleam. 

So  at  the  end  of  this  week  you  wTill  have  come  to 
another  stage  in  the  business  of  growing  up.  But  it  will 
not  be  the  last  stage.  For  we  are  always  growing  up — 
from  an  experience  which  is  finished  to  a new  experience 
which  is  to  be.  It  is  that  which  gives  dread.  There  is 
always  the  “Transition  period”  which  everybody  always 
deplores.  For  transition  is  ever  so  disagreeable,  and 
transitions  are  forever  camping  on  our  trail.  And  this 
having  to  forsake  childish  ways  and  undertake  the  new 
maturity,  this  is  the  hard  problem  of  life.  You  have  that 
in  marriage.  To  pass  from  single  independence  to  mat- 
rimonial responsibility  is  one  of  the  stupendous  adven- 
tures. Thank  God,  he  has  put  such  an  urge  of  love  into 
human  hearts  that  women  are  ready  to  forsake  all — and 
men  are  content  to  forsake  most  of  their  childish  ways,  to 
undertake  the  supreme  adventure.  And  if  there  came 
early  into  the  nuptual  union  failures  and  disappointments 
it  is  usually  due  to  carrying  over  into  the  new  life  the 
practices  and  eccentricities  of  the  child  life  that  has  just 
passed.  It  is  because  the  man  or  woman  have  not 
realized  that  they  have  grown  up.  It  is  as  if  a first 
grader  should  insist  on  carrying  to  school  his  live  snap- 
ping turtles  and  white  mice  and  caterpillars  that  are  the 
appropriate  companions  of  babyhood.  Or  it  is  as  if  he 
were  to  bring  upon  the  campus  when  he  matriculates  as 
a Freshman  the  crass  absurdities  of  the  Medina  County 
High  School,  or  that  one  should  insist  on  the  class  song — 
and  yelling  the  class  yell  in  the  office  of  Otis  & Co., 
brokers,  where  he  is  engaged  as  the  junior  clerk.  There 
is  a time  and  place  for  childishness  in  its  particular  class. 
Bathing  suits  are  appropriate  and  comfortable  upon  the 
beach  in  July  but  one  would  not  wish  to  subject  himself 
to  psychopathic  examination  by  the  county  commissioners 
of  insanity  because  he  came  wearing  a bathing  suit  at 
the  Academic  procession  on  Commencement  day.  In  a 


very  old  book  there  is  a verse  that  runs  as  follows: 

Ecclesiastes  III. — “Everything  has  its  appointed  hour; 
there  is  a time  for  birth  and  a time  for  death,  a time  to 
plant  and  a time  to  uproot,  a time  to  break  down  and  a 
time  to  build,  a time  to  cry,  a time  to  laugh;  a time  to 
mourn,  a time  to  dance;  a time  to  scatter  and  a time  to 
gather,  a time  to  seek,  a time  to  lose,  a time  to  keep,  a 
time  to  throw  away,  a time  for  silence  and  a time  for 
speech,  a time  for  love,  a time  for  peace.” 

What  does  a busy  man  gain  from  his  toil?  I have 
watched  the  interests  that  God  sets  the  sons  of  men  to 
labour  at;  he  assigned  each  to  its  proper  time,  but  for 
the  mind  of  man  he  has  appointed  mystery,  that  man  may 
never  fathom  God’s  own  purpose  from  beginning  to  end. 
For  a part  of  the  business  of  growing  up  is  this  sense  of 
mystery  that  faces  one  at  every  stage.  “Where  do  we 
go  from  here?”  the  doughboy  asked  when  saved  from  the 
submarined  transport.  We  are  ever  asking  it.  We  no 
sooner  get  settled  down  comfortably  in  a given  routine 
when  the  world  changes  all  about  us — something  blows 
up — our  craft  is  submarined.  And  before  us  lies  a reign 
of  low  visibility  not  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  our  philos- 
ophy. “For  the  mind  of  man  God  hath  appointed  mystery, 
that  man  may  never  fathom  God's  own  purpose  from  be- 
ginning to  end.”  And  mystery  is  ever  the  atmosphere 
of  growing  up. 

But  I have  been  calling  your  attention  to  the  disagree- 
able features  of  growing  up.  Let  me  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  they  are  not  all  disagreeable.  On  the  other 
hand  95  per  cent  of  life  is  delightful.  If  one  can  pass 
the  transitions  and  have  quickly  done  with  the  childish 
things — stage  after  stage — then  growing  up  is  glorious. 
You  found  it  so  when  you  put  away  the  baby  toys  and 
the  kiddy  car  for  the  more  serious  activities  of  school 
life.  And  after  the  first  two  weeks  and  the  nostalgia 
had  worn  away  you  entered  with  zest  into  the  college 
life — and  even  dared  to  make  dates  with  the  upperclass 
maidens  for  whom  you  were  once  an  object  of  com- 
passion. And  when  you  go  out  from  here  this  week, 
after  a bit  you  will  enter  into  the  tremendous  problems 
and  passions  and  perplexities  of  ordinary  business  and 
professional  life  with  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  And  if  in  the 
goodness  of  a divine  providence  you  find  some  one  out 
there  or  recur  to  some  one  here,  who  has  consented  with 
more  or  less  reluctance  to  take  you  for  better  and  for 
worse,  and  with  a sublime  faith  enter  into  that  life 
partnership,  you  will  find,  as  Tennyson  sings  about  duty, 

“ The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  of  glory. 

He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes 
Shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  out-redden 
All  voluptuous  garden  roses.” 

And  that  leads  me  to  suggest  further,  that  while  we 
are  to  part  company  with  childish  ways  as  we  go  forward 
from  stage  to  stage,  we  shall  not  lose  the  spirit  of  Peter 
Pan,  the  spirit  of  “youth  and  joy  and  adventure.”  And 
that  is  the  spirit  of  daring,  of  steady  good  humor,  of 
glorious  optimism,  of  unbounded  curiosity.  We  should 
never  survive  our  tremendous  transitions  and  keep  our 
sanity  without  these  charming  qualities.  In  a dull  and 
drab  world  of  often  less  happy  days  where  hunger,  and 
poverty,  and  oppression  prevailed,  the  dreamers  created  a 
world  of  fairies,  that  are  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the 
spirit,  inspired  by  imagination.  And  humanity  was  saved 
by  the  dreamers.  In  some  of  the  most  squalid  and  for- 
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lorn  parts  of  my  city  I have  seen,  after  a heavy  rain  that 
banked  up  to  the  curb,  a group  of  little  barefoot  children 
■with  their  dresses  and  trousers  pulled  up  to  the  limit, 
floating  their  little  boats  of  sticks  and  bits  of  bark  and 
pushing  them  about  in  fleets  over  the  surface  of  that 
dirty  water — which  to  them  was  a glorious  ocean,  navi- 
gated by  the  finest  Armadas  that  ever  carried  golden 
treasure  from  the  Spanish  Main.  That  imagination  car- 
ried forth,  from  kindergarten  to  high  school,  to  college,  to 
serious  life,  to  the  great  adventure  of  marriage,  makes  for 
strong  men  and  sturdy  women  who  do  the  world’s  best 
-work.  It  sends  them  forth  with  confidence  in  their  own- 
judgment  to  make  the  world  sober — to  make  the  world 
healthy — to  make  the  world  opulent — to  make  the  world 
■intelligent.  For  imagination  and  curiosity  are  partners, 
and  together  they  constitute  that  faith  which  a great  poet 
said,  was  “the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen.”  In  his  notable  address  before 
the  Western  Reserve  University  last  Thursday  your 
President  emphasized  the  important  and  necessary  plan 
•of  Art — in  the  equipment  of  men  and  women  for  life — Art 
— that  purifies  the  taste,  corrects  the  judgment  and  in- 
spires the  finest  qualities  of  the  soul — Art  that  is  the  hand- 
maid of  religion — that  is  the  complement  of  science — and 
that  transforms  a drab  and  dull  world  into  a realm  of 
beauty  and  truth  and  peace.  And  with  that  curiosity,  in- 
structed by  imagination,  which  ends  in  faith,  there  will 
go  the  good  humor  which  can  laugh  at  adversity  and  sing 
even  in  the  dungeons  and  behind  the  bars  of  temporary 
defeat.  For  if  life  at  its  utmost  is  an  adventure,  then  one 
can  contemplate  all  its  phases  with  an  interest  and  an 
absorption  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  despair. 

The  truly  educated  man  has  learned  that  he  must  be 
ever  growing  up.  His  scientific  teachers  have  revealed 
to  him  his  humble  origin  in  the  single-celled  creature  that 
swam  in  primeval  seas — and  they  have  carried  him  through 
all  the  long,  dark  history,  unrecorded  save  in  the  elo- 
quent rocks  that  mark  his  progress,  and  in  the  fossil  forms 
that  lead  up  to  his  human  stature.  The  historian  and 
the  linguist  have  caused  him  to  look  back  upon  a marvel- 
ous story  of  development — from  lower  to  higher,  in  re 
ligion  and  politics  and  social  order  and  law.  He  has  ever 
been  growing  up — his  coming  has  been  marked  all  the 
way  by  the  things  he  has  left  behind.  He  has  b°en  “lay- 
ing aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  which  doth  easily 
beset  him,  as  he  has  run  with  patience  the  race  set  be- 
fore him.”  In  his  body  he  has  been  getting  rid  of  ap- 
pendix and  tonsils,  and  vestigial  remains  of  prehistoric 
conditions,  including  perhaps  unnecessary  hair  and  teeth. 
In  like  manner  he  has  strewed  his  past  pathway  with 
religious  ideas,  from  the  worship  of  phallic  forms  to  the 
superstitions  of  witches  and  devils  and  hells  of  brim- 
stone fire. 

And  you  have  grown  up — out  of  the  puerile  theology 
of  the  past  that  made  out  God  as  a cross,  technical,  im- 
placable Sultan  who  required  the  last  pound  of  flesh  de 
scribed  in  the  bond,  and  had  no  use  for  the  sinner 
except  to  make  an  eternal  torch  of  him  in  the  grim  prison 
house  of  the  damned.  You  have  grown  away  from  the 
puerile  plan  of  salvation  that  required  physical  atone- 
ment for  a technical  sin.  You  have  graduated  from  the 
ideas  that  sex  is  vulgar  and  that  the  finest  man  who  ever 
lived  must  needs  be  born  without  reference  to  sex  in 
order  to  be  Saviour  of  men.  You  have  steadily  come  to 
wonder  at,  and  admire,  and  finally  try  to  follow  that 


unique  personality  who  lived  the  simple  life  among  the 
plain  people  of  the  first  century— and  whose  teachings  and 
ideas  so  surpassed  those  of  his  time  and  subsequent  time, 
that  we  are  still  reaching  after  his  ethical  standards  to 
measure  up  to  them.  And  you  will  continue  to  grow  to- 
ward Him — who  so  long  ago  taught  folks  to  be  modest, 
self-controlled,  responsible,  just,  merciful,  pure,  peace- 
able and  heroic.  And  that’s  your  religion  — the  relig- 
ion of  Edward  Increase  Bosworth  and  Henry  King. 

In  politics,  likewise,  men  are  shucking  off  constantly 
the  stupid  forms  of  slavery  and  class  and  race  dis- 
tinctions. In  Kansas  City  and  Houston,  in  Peking  and 
Moscow,  man  is  growing  up  politically.  In  social  life  he 
is  learning  to  live  with  a minimum  of  hokum  — and  a 
maximum  of  comfort.  And  he  contemplates  that  story  of 
steady  progress  with  a thrill — as  he  knows  himself  to  be 
a part,  even  if  a minute  and  humble  part  of  that  vast 
procession  of  good  that  he  sometimes  calls  the  King- 
dom of  God.  So  he  acquires  the  habit  of  having  done 
with  childish  ways — for  himself — though  he  looks  with  a 
pathetic  and  amused  interest  on  the  childishness  of  some 
of  his  fellow  men. 

And  he  does  not  and  cannot  consent  that  all  this 
movement  is  to  end  when  his  present  body  begins  to 
break  down  and  fails  to  function.  He  remembers  that  he 
once  drove  a Ford  that  had  to  be  cranked,  which  some- 
times flew  back  and  bruised  his  arm  and  in  the  storm 
had  flapping  curtains  whose  buttons  were  usually  absent, 
and  he  was  never  sure  of  getting  safely  home  with  it — and 
now  he  drives  an  eight-cylinder  Lincoln — warmly  and  com- 
fortably— regardless  of  climate  or  weather — over  vast  con- 
tinental spaces  that  were  once  the  mysterious  regions  of 
wilderness.  And  he  reasons  that  when  this  two-cylinder 
sputtering  machine  he  calls  his  body  has  done  its  work— 
with  its  fenders  stove  in,  and  its  radiator  leaking,  there 
remains  somewhere  in  God’s  great  garage  a finer  in- 
strument ready  for  him,  competent  to  carry  his  growing 
mind  and  heart  into  other  and  farther  regions  of  the 
illimitable  gardens  of  God.  And  so  he  sings  with  Henry 
Van  Dyke — 

“ Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year 
With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul, 

Not  hastening  to  nor  turning  from  the  goal; 

Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 
From  what  the  future  veils;  but  with  a whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 

So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or  down, 

Though  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be  joy; 
Still  seeking  what  I sought  when  but  a boy. 

New  friendship,  high  adventure,  and  a crown, 

I shall  grow  old,  but  never  lose  life’s  zest, 

Because  the  road’s  last  turn  will  be  the  best.” 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  1928:  — 

It  is  my  high  privilege  to  convey  to  you  as  repre- 
senting the  religion  of  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  ex- 
pectation and  prayer  of  all  good  people  for  your  usefulness 
and  happiness  in  the  pathway  of  duty  that  lies  before  you. 
This  is  a parting  of  ways  for  you,  but  it  will  not  be  the 
first  or  the  last  of  such  partings  of  the  way.  The  way 
you  choose  to  take  will  be  determined  by  circumstance, 
but  also  your  own  trained  will  and  by  that  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends.  That  path  you  take  will  lead  you  into 
some  significant  task  to  be  done  in  a very  busy  world. 
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Whatever  the  task,  you  will  do  it  vigorously  and  capably. 
And  you  will  not  be  scrutinizing  too  closely  whether  you 
like  your  task  or  not.  You  will  do  it  well  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  And  you  will  not  spend  any  time  wonder- 
ing it  you  had  done  better  to  have  taken  some  other 
way.  You  will  never  waste  any  time  sympathizing  with 
yourself.  You  will  go  forward  from  where  you  are  to 
the  next  thing  — glad  to  be  on  the  way  steadily  and  per- 
sistently. You  will  not  complain  of  the  world  you  live 
in  or  think  it  owes  you  anything  but  a chance  to  work. 
You  will  never  stop  to  compare  your  success,  or  the  re- 
wards of  your  work  with  the  success  or  rewards  of  other 
men  and  women.  Your  own  life  will  be  a complete  and 
harmonious  unity  — unique  and  special  — not  to  be  classi- 
fied and  confused  with  other  similar  lives.  And  you  will 
be  happy  in  it  — whatever  your  experience.  If  your 
friends  succeed,  you  will  rejoice.  If  they  suffer,  you  will 


sympathize.  You  will  never  need  to  forgive  your  enemies 
because  you  will  have  none.  All  men  and  women  are  of 
your  own  family,  and  you  will  use  your  training,  your 
thinking,  your  work  to  contribute  to  their  welfare.  But 
you  will  also  realize  that  the  best  service  you  can  render 
humanity  is  to  cultivate  in  your  own  souls  devotion  to 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  character  and  conduct,  so  that 
by  the  doing  of  your  duty  the  world  will  the  better  thrive. 
And  once  more  you  will  hear  the  words  of  the  great 
English  poet — 

“ The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory: 

He  that  ever  following  her  commands 
On,  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands 
Through  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward  and  prevailed, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  sun.” 


Report  of  Alumni  Secretary 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  ihe  Alumni  Association  June  18,  1928 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
the  Alumni  Association: 

As  an  Alumni  Association  we  ren- 
der a wide  and  varied  service  to  our 
membership  and  the  college — a serv- 
ice not  easily  tabulated  and  certainly 
not  for  financial  gain.  As  a matter 
of  fact  our  service  costs  more  than 
we  receive  from  our  constituency: 
not  an  entirely  pleasant  matter  to 
contemplate  as  we  near  the  end  of 
the  year  and  must  devise  ways  and 
means  of  saving  ourselves  from  a 
deficit. 

This  service  during  the  past  year 
has  among  other  things  taken  the 
form  of  publishing  The  Alumni  Mag- 
azine. Including  the  July  number  it 
will  mean  ten  32-page  issues.  I won- 
der how  many  national  literary  or 
news  magazines  operate  with  propor- 
tionately as  little  man  power  or  finan- 
cial support  as  we.  Preparing  and 
publishing  such  a magazine  as  you 
receive  each  month  is  no  small  task. 
It  takes  a large  share  of  your  Secre- 
tary’s time. 

As  editor  of  that  magazine  I wish 
to  express  public  appreciation  for  the 
fine  contribution  made  regularly  by 
Professor  Charles  Wager,  and  for  the 
series  of  articles  the  past  year  by 
Emeritus-Professor  Frances  Hosford 
— a series  that  has  taken  much  care- 
ful research  and  skillful  handling. 
To  Professor  James  H.  Hall  and  oth- 
ers, many  of  you  here  who  have  fur- 
nished news  items,  we  are  indebted, 
and  render  thanks.  We  urge  your 
continued  support.  And,  if  there  be 
anyone  here  not  now  a subscriber  we 
urge  you  to  cooperate  with  this  your 


Association  by  becoming  such  before 
you  leave  the  campus  tomorrow.  The 
number  of  subscribers  now  tops  the 
3000  mark,  but  that  is  only  3/7  of  the 
living  alumni.  Let  us  have  more  tak- 
ing the  Magazine. 

While  the  Alumni  Magazine  is  the 
most  effective  way  with  which  to 
reach  the  largest  number  of  gradu- 
ates with  the  news  of  the  college  and 
their  fellow  alumni,  other  means  are 
also  used. 

OFFICERS  VISIT  LOCAL  CHAP- 
TERS 

The  alumni  officers  try  to  visit  as 
many  local  groups  as  possible.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  President 
Hart  met  with  four  such — at  Madi- 
son, Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Des  Moines — besides  his  own  group 
in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Millikan,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Alumnae  Affiliation  Com- 
mittee, was  at  Madison,  Minneapolis, 
and  Milwaukee,  and  is  active  in  the 
Chicago  clubs. 

Your  Alumni  Secretary  was  in  the 
last  four  named  cities  and  in  addi- 
tion at  Duluth,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Warren,  Painesville, 
Cleveland,  Sandusky,  and  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Other  cities  normally  on  his  list 
were  not  visited  this  year  as  those 
groups  had  the  privilege  of  having 
President  Wilkins  as  their  guest. 

President  Wilkins  was  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Bos- 
ton, Cleveland,  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Chicago,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Detroit. 
Dr.  Bohn  was  with  the  President  at 
part  of  these  places,  and  alone  attend- 
ed a meeting  in  St.  Louis. 

Professor  Hartson  was  at  Boston, 


Professor  Grover  at  Washington,  Pro- 
fessor Jelliffe  at  Mansfield. 

In  addition  your  Alumni  Secretary 
and  Chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Affil- 
iation Committee  were  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council,  membership  of  which  is  made 
up  of  the  Alumni  Associations  of  250 
of  the  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  country.  Your  Alumni 
Secretary  was  a member  of  the  pro- 
gram committee  and  shared  in  the 
program  presenting  a paper  entitled 
“ The  Group  Activity  of  Local  Clubs.” 
Mrs.  Millikan  and  ten  other  of  our 
alumnae  represented  Oberlin  at  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women. 

The  visit  of  President  Wilkins  to 
many  alumni  centers  has  just  been 
mentioned.  He  was  royally  welcomed 
at  each  place,  and  given  sincere  as- 
surance that  the  alumni  would  sup- 
port his  endeavors  to  develop  an  even 
better  and  finer  Oberlin.  His  discus- 
sion of  the  Mosher  Committee  report 
on  “ How  May  the  College  Test  Its 
Product?  ” at  the  February  Council 
meeting  and  his  questionnaire  to  the 
recent  alumni  on  the  rating  of  their 
teachers  is  indicative  of  his  interest 
in  the  alumni  viewpoint  on  matters 
pertaining  to  Oberlin. 

MOVING  PICTURES  USED  TO  AC- 
QUAINT ALUMNI  WITH  NEW 
OBERLIN 

Another  medium  of  carrying  the 
news  to  the  scattered  Oberlinites  is 
by  use  of  the  moving  pictures.  A 
year  ago  the  mere  suggestion  of  your 
Secretary  and  Dr.  Bohn  brought  a 
most  generous  gift  of  a moving  pic- 
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ture  outfit  from  our  fellow  alumnus, 
Frederick  W.  Gurney,  of  the  class  of 
1891.  This  gift  enabled  us  to  secure 
for  future  generations  of  students 
and  alumni  pictures  of  last  Com- 
mencement— the  last  Commencement 
to  be  shared  in  by  that  noble  trio — 
King,  Bosworth,  Root.  Pictures  were 
secured  of  President  Wilkins’  inaugu- 
ration in  the  fall,  and  of  many  stu- 
dent activities  during  the  year.  These 
pictures  have  been  shown  some  fifty 
times  and  have  traveled  to  alumni 
groups  as  far  apart  as  San  Francisco 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  radio  has  twice  given  the  ether 
fans — alumni  or  not — an  opportunity 
to  hear  what  was  doing  at  Oberlin. 
An  hour  of  the  Republican  Mock  Con- 
vention was  broadcast  in  May,  and 
only  a week  ago  a musical  program 
by  faculty  members  and  students  was 
sent  over  the  air.  The  former  ar- 
ranged by  Dean  Bosworth  and  the 
student  officers  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  latter  by  Professor  Don  Mor- 
rison are  only  forerunners  of  what 
we  hope  may  be  a regular  means  of 
carrying  Oberlin  to  the  larger  world. 

HOME-COMINGS  PROVE  ENJOY- 
ENJOYABLE 

These  Commencement  reunions, 
such  as  we  are  sharing  in  this  week, 
and  Home-Comings  claim  some  time 
of  your  Alumni  Secretary. 

Fair  weather,  a large  group  of 
younger  alumni  and  a good  program 
were  the  features  of  the  Fall  Home- 
Coming. 

In  the  winter  two  events  stood  out 
— the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council, 
in  which  President  Wilkins,  Dean 
Bosworth  and  three  students  partici- 
pated, and  the  annual  Glen  Gray  bas- 
ketball game,  which  took  the  form  of 
a celebration  of  a quarter  of  century 
of  basketball  at  Oberlin.  The  five 
members  of  Oberlin’s  original  basket- 
ball team  were  not  only  present  but 
played  again  that  night.  To  be  here 
for  that  single  night  one  man  came 
from  Oklahoma,  one  from  Chicago, 
and  the  others  from  nearer  by  points. 
It  is  the  first  recorded  gathering  of 
an  Oberlin  athletic  team  twenty-five 
years  out. 

The  daily  routine  of  an  alumni  of- 
fice is  not  tiresome  to  us  engaged  in 
it,  but  it  would  be  to  you  in  rehearsal 
if  I took  the  time  to  tell  you  of  the 
letters  received  and  answered;  the 
bills  sent  and  checks  not  received; 
Magazine  articles  written;  proof  read, 
faculty  members  conferred  with;  stu- 


dents become  acquainted  with;  with 
a few  minutes  stolen  now  and  then  to 
think  on  larger  things  and  plan  what 
might  be  done  if 

I do  want  to  mention,  however,  one 
or  two  things:  It  had  been  custom- 

ary up  until  a year  ago  to  furnish 
the  local  clubs  with  new  lists  of 
alumni  once  a year.  Last  fall  we  in- 
augurated the  system  of  notification 
of  each  local  secretary  whenever  we 
learned  of  any  alumnus  moving  in 
or  out  of  his  city.  In  this  way  we 
hoped  to  not  only  keep  the  local  sec- 
retary’s list  constantly  up  to  date,  but 
to  encourage  the  local  secretary  to 
immediately  welcome  new  comers  to 
his  city.  A decidedly  helpful  service 
to  the  newly  arrived  alumnus  can  be 
rendered  by  a live  and  loyal  local  sec- 
retary, and  by  a rank  and  file  who 
wish  to  continue  the  spirit  of  their 
alma  mater. 

Students  are  students  right  up  to 
graduation  day  and  have  little  time 
to  think  of  becoming  alumni.  Your 
Secretary  has  no  official  relation  with 
them  as  students,  but  on  Commence- 
ment day  they  automatically  become 
members  of  his  large  and  increasing 
family.  To  make  that  plunge  for 
them  less  sudden  and  to  enable  him 
to  know  the  incoming  members  he 
uses  all  reasonable  means  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  students,  es- 
pecially in  their  senior  year.  By  at- 
tending student  affairs,  by  entering 
into  their  social  activities,  by  enter- 
taining them  in  his  home,  he  gradu- 
ally comes  to  know  them  and  they 
him.  Annually  in  May  a reception  is 
given  them  in  the  Alumni  rooms. 
They  thus  become  acquainted  with 
the  Association  office  and  their  fu- 
ture headquarters  as  alumni.  These 
are  always  delightful  affairs  for  the 
seniors  and  for  those  of  us  who  act 
as  host  and  hostesses. 

In  speaking  of  these  student  rela- 
tions I should  like  to  note  here  the 
fact  that  the  1929  Hi-O-Hi  just  issued, 
last  week,  is  built  around  the  alumni, 
pictures  of  some  fifty  alumni  appear- 
ing in  the  publication. 

Your  Alumni  Secretary  is  ex-officio 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Shansi  Memorial  Association,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  actively 
shared  in  the  work  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  has  been  chairman  of  its 
promotion  committee  and  has  cooper- 
ated with  Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis,  its 
able  field  secretary,  in  creating  a 
wider  and  deeper  interest  in  our  ed- 
ucational project  in  Shansi. 


DIRECTS  COLLEGE  NEWS 
BUREAU 

At  the  request  of  the  college,  in 
the  absence  of  Professor  Sherman, 
your  secretary  has  acted  as  director 
of  the  College  News  Bureau.  The  work 
has  readily  dovetailed  into  his  other 
work,  though  it  takes  a considerable 
share  of  his  time.  About  125  differ- 
ent articles  have  been  prepared  and 
sent  out  to  over  900  newspapers,  the 
Associated  Press,  and  other  news 
agencies.  The  motion  pictures  pre- 
viously referred  to,  taken  by  or  un- 
der your  Secretary’s  direction.  In- 
cluded 1000  feet  of  standard  and  2500 
feet  of  substandard  film. 

On  June  8 the  first  woman  in  the 
world  to  receive  a Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  was  honored  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y., 
the  place  of  her  burial.  Mary  Hos- 
ford  was  the  first  of  three  women  to 
receive  that  degree  at  Oberlin  in 
1841  and  thus  became  not  only  Ober- 
lin’s first  A.B.  degree  holder  but  the 
first  woman  in  the  world  to  receive 
the  degree  of  equivalent  value  as 
given  to  men,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  same  degree — Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Addison 
W.  Fisher  (Pearl  Nettleton),  ’98,  a 
tablet  was  erected  at  Warsaw  by  the 
D.  A.  R.  of  that  village.  Present  girl 
students  of  Oberlin  contributed  toward 
its  purchase.  Miss  Frances  Hosford, 
emeritus-professor  of  Latin,  repre- 
senting Oberlin  College,  gave  the 
principal  address.  Other  colleges,  by 
having  representatives  present,  shared 
in  honoring  our  first  woman  graduate. 

Six  years  ago  the  Glen  Gray  Me- 
morial Scholarship  was  launched.  Its 
fund  now  totals  $7,570.39 — not  yet  the 
$25,000  needed  to  keep  one  boy  in  each 
class.  But  tomorrow  a Glen  Gray 
Scholar  graduates.  If  year  by  year 
we  can  win  to  Oberlin,  and  graduate 
as  fine  a type  of  young  manhood  this 
scholarship  will  have  justified  itself. 

One  alumnus  gave  Oberlin  $12,- 
000,000.  Seven  thousand  in  the  recent 
campaign  gave  nearly  $2,000,000,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Mr.  Andrew  Noah 
has  just  set  an  example  that  it  is 
hoped  others  will  soon  follow  to  give 
Oberlin  the  new  buildings  it  needs. 
His  $100,000  will  be  used  for  the  first 
unit  in  the  new  housing  for  men. 
Oberlin,  along  with  other  colleges, 
must  increasingly  look  to  its  alumni 
for  such  support. 

The  personnel  of  the  faculty  of  this 
institution  is  of  keen  interest  to  all 
of  us.  We  think  today  of  our  beloved 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Miss  Liu  Reports  Her  First  Year  in  Shansi 


Taiku,  Shansi,  China, 

March  31,  1928. 

Dear  Friends: 

It  is  almost  a year  now  since  my 
arrival  in  Taiku.  First  I want  to  apol- 
ogize to  you  all  that  I have  been  so 
silent  through  the  year.  Now  I want 
to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  I 
have  gone  through  during  the  year. 

Last  year,  I left  the  States  on 
March  19.  I reached  Tientsin  just 
when,  as  it  happened,  all  our  Taiku 
friends  were  there.  I was  so  eager 
to  see  every  one  of  them,  but  I had 
to  tear  myself  away  to  spend  about 
two  hours  with  Miss  Munger  to  learn 
the  ways  to  run  the  school  which  I 
had  left  for  five  years.  Miss  Munger 
told  me  some  of  the  things  which 
were  important  and  necessary  for  me 
to  know.  You  can  imagine  how  I 
felt.  I was  very  fearful  to  take  up 
the  heavy  responsibility  without  the 
wise  guidance  and  help  of  Miss  Mun- 
ger. 

My  brother,  Fa  Ch’eng,  met  me  at 
Tientsin  and  came  with  me  all  the 
way  home.  We  left  Tientsin  the  next 
day  for  Peking.  I lingered  there  only 
for  a day  to  call  on  my  old  teachers 
and  friends.  The  next  morning  we 
left  Peking  for  Taiku.  As  soon  as 
we  got  to  dear  old  Taiku  we  went 
first  to  my  sister’s  home.  In  the  af- 
ternoon I was  returning  to  the  girls’ 
school,  but  on  the  way  I was  met  by 
girls  and  faculty  on  the  motor  road. 
You  can  imagine  what  a happy  time 
it  was  for  me. 

Two  days  later  I began  to  take  hold 
of  the  work.  There  were  many  prob- 
lems which  needed  to  be  solved.  I 
certainly  felt  the  need  of  advice  and 
help.  In  May  Miss  Munger  returned 
to  Taiku.  It  was  a great  joy  to  me. 

I was  so  happy  to  have  her,  not  only 
because  she  can  keep  me  company, 
but  also  because  she  had  been  the  ex- 
perienced principal  for  so  many  years. 
To  her  I can  freely  turn  for  advice 
and  help.  Thus  my  fears  were  great- 
ly reduced.  She  was  welcomed  back 
by  the  Board  of  Managers,  who  in- 
vited her  to  be  the  Dean  of  the  girls 
school. 

From  last  fall  the  school  has  been 
very  encouraging.  The  spirit  of  the 
girls  is  much  better  than  last  spring, 
when  everything  was  so  confused,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  much  different. 
There  is  good  cooperation  among  the 
teachers,  so  that  we  are  carrying  on 
the  work  as  a united  body. 

At  present,  our  school  consists  of 
three  departments:  the  kindergarten, 


the  primary  school  and  the  high 
school.  There  are  twenty-six  chil- 
dren in  the  kindergarten  under  a fine 
teacher,  who  was  graduated  two 
years  ago  from  the  Yenching  Kinder- 
garten Training  School.  There  are 
sixty-four  students  in  the  primary 
school.  As  yet,  we  have  coeducation 
in  only  the  first  four  grades.  The 
junior  high  school  has  twenty-one 
girls,  of  whom  three  are  taking  the 
normal  course.  While  we  have  been 
making  various  internal  improve- 
ments, we  have  not  tried  to  add  new 
students  in  the  high  school.  Our  num- 
bers are  increasing  rapidly  in  the 
primary  school,  which  is  satisfactory 
to  us  as  we  wish  to  build  well  from 
the  foundation  up.  Beginning  with 
next  fall  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
take  in  more  students  in  the  high 
school. 

We  have  in  all  ten  full-time  teach- 
ers in  our  school,  not  including  sci- 
ence and  Miss  Williams,  who  has  two 
classes  in  English.  Hygiene  and  sci- 
ence are  taught  by  the  teachers  of 
the  boys’  school.  Our  girls  go  over 
to  the  boys’  school  once  a week,  on 
Monday,  for  their  laboratory  work. 
We  are  so  grateful  for  their  help. 

The  most  important  organizations 
are  as  follows:  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in- 

cluding a Rainbow  Club,  led  by  the 
older  girls  for  the  primary  students; 
the  literary  society;  and  a self-gov- 
ernment organization  which  is  just 
now  being  organized  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

MANY  IMPROVEMENTS 

Let  me  now  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  which  we  have  accomplished. 
We  have  made  a few  improvements 
in  the  school  plant.  First,  a little 
gate  house  was  built  near  the  beau- 
tiful gate  of  our  school.  A business 
office  was  fixed  up,  which  is  also  used 
as  a rest  room  for  our  men  teachers. 
A reading  room  was  prepared  for 
both  teachers  and  students  which  is 
a great  joy  to  us  all.  It  is  also  used 
as  a rest  room  for  the  women  teach- 
ers who  come  from  the  outside.  The 
school  was  all  repainted,  which 
helped  to  create  a fresh  and  happy 
atmosphere  as  the  girls  came  back. 
And  finally,  we  have  greatly  increased 
the  size  of  our  playground  and  are 
gradually  ordering  new  pieces  of 
playground  equipment,  such  as  bas- 
ketball, tennis,  croquet,  swings,  hori- 
zontal bar,  seesaw,  and  suspended 
plank  swing.  The  last  mentioned  is 
most  popular  of  all.  There  is  hardly 
a minute  of  the  day-time  outside  of 


class  hours  that  some  one  is  not  prac- 
ticing her  skill  on  the  swing. 

Second,  we  have  been  trying  to 
bring  up  the  standards  of  our  school, 
especially  in  Chinese,  English  and 
Mathematics.  Last  fall  we  did  our 
best  to  get  the  best  teachers  to  meet 
our  needs.  Finally  we  were  able  to 
get  two  very  good  teachers.  One  of 
them  is  a young  man  who  once 
worked  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  the  uni- 
versity he  specialized  in  Chinese,  but 
he  also  is  very  much  gifted  in  phys- 
ical education.  We  are  glad  to  have 
him  because  our  girls  may  be  im- 
proved in  health  as  well  as  in  Chi- 
nese. Just  at  present  he  is  teaching 
them  Chinese  fencing  twice  a week. 
We  also  got  a teacher  of  mathematics 
and  increased  the  number  of  periods 
in  English  and  lengthened  the  peri- 
ods of  all  subjects.  If  we  had  not  laid 
emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  our  girls  we  should  not 
have  dared  to  increase  their  study 
time.  But  by  giving  them  a better 
balanced  diet  and  an  improved  pro- 
gram of  physical  education  their 
health  has  been  much  improved  in 
spite  of  heavier  class-room  work. 

Third,  we  have  been  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  planning  for  the 
future  of  our  school.  It  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  new  school  grounds 
shall  be  near  the  boys’  school  in  the 
East  Suburb.  We  hope  to  move  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  over  to  the  new 
location  in  1929,  and  to  have  the  jun- 
ior high  school  follow  soon  after. 
Later,  a senior  high  school  will  be 
established  for  the  girls,  including  a 
normal  department  and  a department 
of  home  economics.  There  will  be 
coeducation  in  the  six  grades  of  the 
primary,  but  for  the  present  at  least 
the  boys’  and  girls’  high  schools  will 
be  separate,  only  using  the  laborator- 
ies and  library  in  common.  We  all 
are  so  eager  to  see  the  development 
of  the  girls.  They  are  the  new  hope 
and  strength  of  a new  China.  We 
teachers  are  so  delighted  to  be  able 
to  work  with  them  and  love  to  see 
them  grow. 

In  closing  up  this  letter,  I want  my 
friends  to  know  that  my  association 
with  you  has  been  always  a joy  to 
me.  My  memories  of  you  will  bring 
to  me  always  your  kindness,  sincerity 
and  friendliness,  but  above  all  your 
loving  heart,  the  heart  of  a sincere 
friend.  I want  you  to  remember  me 
as  a friend  who  thinks  of  you  from 
far-away  China. 

Lax  Hu  a Liu,  '25. 
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Graduates  of  Theology  Hear  Dr.  Neibuhr 


Sixteen  theological  students  were 
granted  degrees  at  the  ninety-fifth 
commencement  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology.  The  exercises  were  held 
in  the  First  Church  at  3:30  p.  m.  May 
23,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Rein- 
hold Neibuhr,  pastor  of  the  Bethel 
Evangelical  Church  in  Detroit. 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  made 
the  invocation,  and  the  charge  to  the 
graduating  class  was  given  by  Acting 
Dean  G.  Walter  Fiske,  D.D.  Professor 
Herbert  A.  Youtz  made  the  prayer  of 
consecration.  Dr.  Andrews  presided 
at  the  organ. 

The  conferring  of  the  degrees  was 
made  by  President  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins. 

“ The  minister  must  be  an  expert 
in  all  fields  of  knowledge  if  he  is  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  modern  world,” 
was  the  keynote  of  the  address  by 
Dr.  Neibuhr. 

All  creation  is  the  establishing  of 
harmony  out  of  chaos,  the  poet  deal- 
ing with  the  harmony  of  sounds,  the 
scientist  dealing  with  the  harmony  of 
facts,  the  engineer  dealing  with  na- 
ture, and  the  minister  with  religion, 
are  all  experts  in  their  own  field,  he 
said. 

The  first  religious  thinker  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  working 
out  a harmonious  conception  of  the 
universe,  Mr.  Neibuhr  showed.  “ The 
first  became  a magic  worker;  he  tried 
to  understand  the  forces  of  nature 
and  to  bend  them  to  man’s  intent. 
The  scientist,  in  substituting  the  idea 
of  getting  into  harmony  with  natural 
law  for  this  conception,  separated 
from  the  religious  group  and  became 
an  expert  in  his  own  field.” 

The  religious  expert  next  became 
an  ethical  expert,  making  it  his  pur- 
pose to  make  men  better  that  they 
might  be  more  fit  to  commune  with 
God,  said  Mr.  Neibuhr,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  religous  expert  soon 
found  that  he  must  study  man’s  inner 
life  if  he  were  to  reconcile  him  with 
God.  He  thus  became  an  expert  in 
the  study  of  the  inner  life  of  man.” 

The  next  step  taken  was  the  recon- 
ciling of  man  with  his  fellow  man,  he 
continued.  Religion  took  on  an  eth- 
ical aspect,  and  the  religious  leader 
discovered  that  he  must  study  man  in 
all  fields  if  he  were  to  find  any  solu- 
tion for  his  problems. 

Today  the  religious  leader  must  be 
an  expert  in  all  fields,  if  he  is  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  the  speaker 
showed.  He  must  know  economics 


because  they  often  condition  religion 
itself,  he  must  know  biology  because 
nature  has  created  a barrier  which 
make  man  enemy  with  man;  he  must 
know  how  to  break  these  down;  he 
must  be  a politician,  a historian  and 
a statesman,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
meet  the  world  on  its  own  grounds; 
he  must  have  a poetic  conception  of 
life,  must  be  able  to  see  it  as  a whole; 
he  will  have  to  create  and  balance 
values;  he  will  often  be  found  to  put 
the  highest  values  of  one  field  against 
those  of  another  and  evaluate  them, 
continued  Mr.  Neibuhr.  It  is  this  that 
makes  modern  religion  so  interesting 
and  important. 


Shansi  Curios  on  Display 

Considerable  interest  was  manifest 
during  Commencement  week  in  the 
collection  of  Shansi  curios,  banners 
and  pictures  on  display  at  the  Alumni 
Association  rooms  in  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing. 

Three  large  beautiful  banners  were 
hanging  on  the  wall.  One  which  was 
brought  to  this  country  several  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis  ex- 
presses the  Shansi  faculty  and  stu- 
dent greetings  and  wishes  for  long 
life  for  Oberlin  in  100  different  ways. 
The  other  two  were  the  recent  ones 
given  by  the  Shansi  faculty  and  stu- 
dents to  Presidents  King  and  Wilkins. 

Other  smaller  banners,  loaned  by 
Dr.  Paul  L.  Corbin,  indicating  good- 
will and  honor  were  also  on  the  walls. 

Many  pictures  of  the  Shansi  schools, 
the  faculty,  students,  buildings,  the 
city  of  Taiku  and  surrounding  coun- 


This  situation  gives  use  to  three 
problems:  first,  the  tremendous  task 
of  mastering  all  fields  of  learning; 
second,  to  gain  this  knowledge  and 
yet  to  maintain  a naive  spirit,  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  all  religion;  and 
third,  he  must  remain  only  an  ama- 
teur in  his  profession,  said  the 
speaker.  Today  it  seems  that  the 
rhetorical  qualities  of  a preacher, 
rather  than  the  spiritual  ones,  deter- 
mine his  salary,  he  continued.  “ He 
must  have  great  courage  to  withstand 
the  great  resistance  that  society  will 
inevitably  show  to  any  uplifting  meas- 
ures he  may  propose.  He  must  be 
consistent  in  working  out  his  relig- 
ion and  must  have  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.” 


try  were  on  display,  furnished  by  Dr. 
Corbin  and  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Wilson, 
’23,  t’28.  Mr.  Wilson  also  had  a 
showing  of  several  hundred  rare  old 
curios  which  he  collected  while  he 
was  student  representative  in  Shansi 
during  the  years  1923  to  1925. 

It  is  possible  that  part  of  the  col- 
lection will  be  left  on  permanent  dis- 
play in  the  Alumni  Association  rooms. 

A general  meeting  of  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Association  was  held  Sun- 
day evening  of  Commencement  week 
and  drew  a good  sized  audience.  A 
report  was  given  of  the  year’s  activi- 
ties by  Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis,  Field 
Secretary.  Talks  were  made  by  Dr. 
Paul  L.  Corbin,  t’03,  just  returned 
from  Shansi,  Mr.  Ling  Ping  Chia, 
Dean  of  the  Middle  School,  now  on  a 
scholarship  studying  in  Oberlin,  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Hemingway,  ’99,  who 
shortly  returns  to  China  after  a 
year’s  furlough  in  America. 


Main  Building,  Girls’  School,  Shansi 
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Year’s  Athletic  Record  Is  a Good  One 


Although  the  Yeomen  teams  have 
gained  no  so-called  state  champion- 
ship in  the  past  season  it  has  been  a 
moderately  successful  year  as  far  as 
winning  teams  are  concerned. 

Football  and  track  were  highly  sat- 
isfactory. In  football  there  was  one 
loss  and  one  tie  to  mar  the  record.  In 
track  the  only  time  that  the  Yeomen 
did  not  have  the  highest  score  was  in 
the  Big  Six  meet.  It  was  an  even 
break  in  baseball,  four  won  and  four 
lost. 

Basketball  was  much  improved  over 
the  previous  season,  five  out  of  eleven 
games  being  copped  by  Oberlin. 

In  tennis  there  was  only  one  defeat 
on  Oberlin’s  record.  The  two  matches 
with  Wooster  resulted  in  ties. 

FOOTBALL 

When  football  started  last  fall  the 
prospects  looked  pretty  bright  for  at 
least  as  good  a season  as  the  year 
before.  There  were  ten  letter  men 
back  and  several  good  juniors  and 
sophomores. 

The  first  three  games,  with  Ken- 
yon, B.-W.,  and  Reserve,  were  won  by 
Oberlin  by  big  scores,  although  they 
displayed  some  rather  loose  football. 

Miami  was  the  game  toward  which 
the  Yeoman  looked  as  most  import- 
ant. Smarting  under  the  14-0  defeat 
of  the  1926  season  the  squad  jour- 
neyed to  Oxford  highly  determined, 
but  knowing  that  Miami  was  very 
powerful.  23-0  in  Miami’s  favor  was 
the  outcome. 

The  rest  of  the  games  were  tough. 
Case  and  Wooster  were  beaten  by  one 
touchdown  each.  In  both  games  the 
score  came  as  the  climax  in  the  last 
quarter.  Akron  went  down  19-14. 
The  Mount  Union  game  was  a score- 
less tie. 

The  season  record  was  118  points 
for  Oberlin,  54  for  opponents.  The 
biggest  score  of  the  season  was  the 
30-0  defeat  of  Reserve. 

Looking  forward  to  next  year 
it  seems  pretty  hard  for  Oberlin. 
Eleven  letter  men  leave.  They  are 
“Chuck”  and  “Jack”  Wilder,  Wicken- 
den,  Fleming,  Morris,  Hosfield,  Ho- 
ecker,  Stocker,  Metcalf,  Jamieson  and 
Doane.  This  leaves  Captain  Holter, 
Martin,  Parks  and  Tenney  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  next  year’s  team.  The 
first  three  games  scheduled  for  next 
season  are  Heidelberg.  Akron  and 
Wooster. 

BASKETBALL 

In  comparison  with  the  seasons  of 
’25-’26  and  ’26-’27,  the  ’27-’28  cage 


year  was  a great  improvement.  The 
record  was  five  won,  six  lost. 

The  Yeomen’s  best  performances 
were  against  Ohio  Northern  and  Case. 
They  took  in  the  Ada  teachers  33-30. 
The  second  Case  game  they  won  40-33, 
showing  the  best  team  work  of  the 
season.  Wooster  and  Akron  loaded 
on  some  bad  defeats,  but  the  other 
games  were  lost  by  small  margins. 

Coach  MacEachron  had  Johnny 
Fleming  left  from  ’26-’27.  From  the 
sophomore  class  came  six  letter  men- 
to-be. 


Barnes  and  Fleming  were  the 
shining  lights  of  the  season.  Barnes 
jumped  center  and  played  guard  He 
was  slated  as  one  of  the  best  defen- 
sive men  in  the  state.  Fleming  played 
center  after  the  tip-off.  He  scored 
123  of  the  285  points  made  by  the 
Oberlin  team. 


Since  Fleming  is  the  only  graduate 
the  Yeomen  will  probably  be  able  to 
cut  quite  a figure  in  basketball  next 
year. 

The  total  score  for  the  season  was 
Oberlin  285,  opponents  316.  This 
makes  a game  average  of  25.9  for 
Yeomen,  27.8  for  opponents. 

TRACK 


Concerning  track  a great  deal  of 
praise  may  be  given.  As  far  as  the 


year’s  success  is  concerned  it  has 
ranked  with  football. 

Lumley’s  team  was  more  nearly 
balanced  this  season  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  weakest  events  were 
the  mile  and  two-mile. 

The  cinder  men  started  the  season 
well  by  winning  both  indoor  meets 
and  by  breaking  the  mile  relay  rec- 
ord of  the  Cleveland  relays  at  Cleve- 
land. 

When  the  outdoor  season  came 
around  they  kept  up  their  work, 
snowing  under  every  college  they 
met.  The  most  lopsided  of  these 
scores  was  the  104-27  win  against 
Mount  Union. 

This  year  the  Yeoman  won  the  N. 
E.  O.  meet  for  the  first  time  and 
came  as  near  as  they  have  come  to 
the  state  championship  since  they 
held  it  in  1922. 

Barnes  stands  out  as  the  individual 
star  of  the  season.  In  only  one  event 
which  he  entered  during  the  whole 
year  did  he  take  any  place  except 
first.  That  exception  was  at  the  Big 
Six,  where  Kane  beat  him  in  the  low 
hurdles.  “Jim”  set  a new  220  record 
at  21  seconds  and  tied  the  old  Big 
Six  mark  in  the  century  at  9.8  sec- 
onds. 

In  total  points  Oberlin  outscored 
opponents  437-178%,  not  counting  N. 
E.  O.  or  Big  Six  meets.  This  is  a 
meet  average  of  84.7  to  35.7. 

Next  year  the  Yeomen  will  be  with- 
out the  services  of  Coach  Lumley, 
Harrar,  Brooks,  Lampman,  Watters, 
Stocker,  Woodworth,  Wilder  and  C. 
Miller.  Several  of  these  men  have 
been  record  breakers  for  two  years. 
Their  graduation  will  leave  only 
Barnes  of  the  record  relay  team. 
However,  the  new  coach  will  have 
several  good  men  from  this  year’s 
track  team  to  make  his  task  easier. 

BASEBALL 

A season  average  of  .500,  with  four 
games  lost,  four  games  won,  and  four 
called  off  on  account  of  rain,  is  the 
record  of  achievement  of  the  1928 
baseball  squad.  Getting  off  to  a bad 
start  against  Akron,  Coach  Throner  s 
squad  then  won  three  straight,  and 
prospects  were  rosy,  the  fielding,  bat- 
ting and  pitching  departments  of  the 
team  being  at  their  best.  A slump 
followed,  and  the  season  closed  with 
three  rather  disastrous  losses,  with  a 
ninth-inning  win  over  Rochester  as 
the  only  bright  spot. 

Captain  “Stu”  Collin  led  the  field 
in  batting,  and  four  other  men  hit 
over  .300.  Kiracofe  turned  in  the 
best  pitching  record,  his  one-hit,  shut- 
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out  game  against  Wesleyan  being  his 
best  performance.  A nucleus  of  six 
letter  men  back  next  year  promises 
well  for  the  1929  season. 

TENNIS 

From  the  standpoint  of  victories, 
Oberlin  has  completed  a very  success- 
ful tennis  season  this  year,  having 
won  five  meets,  lost  one  and  tied  two, 
besides  sending  a doubles  team,  Reis- 
cliauer  and  Liu  to  the  finals  in  the 
state  meet  at  Wooster. 

Oberlin  received  its  only  defeat  on 
its  Michigan  trip  at  the  hands  of  Kal- 
amazoo, a 4-2  engagement.  However, 
the  other  Michigan  teams,  Ypsilanti 
and  City  College  of  Detroit,  were  con- 
quered by  6-0  scores.  Both  tie  meets 
were  with  Wooster. 

Liu,  Danton,  Reischauer  and  Part- 
ridge, all  seniors  and  all  good  players 
are  going  to  be  missed  exceedingly 
next  season.  Consequently  next  year’s 
team  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as 
good  as  this. 


Champion  Hurdler  Receives 
Position  as  Track 
Mentor 

Dan  Kinsey,  champion  of  the 
world’s  high  hurdles,  has  received 
the  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
physical  education  department  to  suc- 
ceed Coach  Albert  E.  Lumley. 

Kinsey's  duties  will  be  the  same  as 
Lumley’s,  to  serve  as  track  coach  and 
physical  education  instructor. 

Mr.  Kinsey  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1926.  Since 
then  he  has  been  doing  work  at  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives his  M.A.  this  spring.  While 
studying  in  Chicago  he  did  coaching 
work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  college. 

While  Kinsey  was  in  college  at 
Illinois  he  was  one  of  the  crack  hurd- 
lers of  the  United  States.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1924  he  won  the  110  meter 
high  hurdles  at  the  Olympics  with  a 
time  of  115  seconds.  Prior  to  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Olympic  games  he 
had  won  the  110-yard  high  hurdles 
at  the  Western  Conference  Athletic 
Meet  in  June,  1924,  and  in  1925  was 
the  winner  of  the  Western  Conference 
220-yard  low  hurdles.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Kinsey  is  preparing  for  the 
Olympic  competition  in  Amsterdam 
this  summer.  He  will  bring  to  his 
work  in  Oberlin  an  extraordinary  ex- 
perience in  actual  competition  in  track 
athletics. 


Archery  Champion 

Miss  Etheleen  A.  Peterman,  c’28.  is 
the  college  archery  champion,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  tournament  held  during 
the  last  week  of  school.  Miss  Peter- 
man, whose  home  is  in  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  took  her  degree  in  public 
school  music  a few  days  after  win- 
ning the  championship. 

Two  college  records  were  smashed 
in  the  women's  track  contest  held 
June  1.  Elizabeth  Yeend,  ’28,  took 
the  broad  jump,  with  16  feet  7% 
inches  to  her  credit;  Mary  Neikirk, 
'31,  threw  the  discus  77  feet  1 inch. 


Lumley  and  Nichols  Receive 
a Hand 

Sixty  Yoemen  sat  about  tables  in 
the  west  parlors  of  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing and  told  how  they  used  to  do  it. 
It  was  the  occasion  of  the  "0”  Club 
dinner  Saturday  night  of  Commence- 
ment week. 

Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead,  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association,  presided,  and  pro- 
vided a program  full  of  interest,  and 
not  too  long.  Professor  E.  A.  Miller, 
also  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
presented  the  "0”  certificates  and 
sweaters  to  the  winners  in  the  base- 
ball, track  and  tennis.  Eleven  in 
baseball,  sixteen  in  track,  and  five  in 
tennis  received  awards. 

As  part  of  the  get-acquainted  pro- 
gram each  man  rose  and  introduced 
the  person  at  his  right.  The  facts 
given  in  the  introductions  were  fre- 
quently most  enlightening. 

A1  Lumley,  coach  of  the  track  team, 
received  an  ovation  when  called  upon 
to  review  the  season.  Mr.  Lumley, 
from  small  resources  three  years  ago, 
has  steadily  developed  a team  until 
this  year  they  made  a clean  sweep  in 
all  contests  except  the  Big  Six,  in 
which  they  took  second  place.  Mr. 
Lumley  leaves  Oberlin  for  Amherst, 
where  he  has  accepted  a position  as 
track  coach. 

“Herb”  Nichols,  ’ll,  Oberlin’s  new 
director  of  intramural  athletics,  also 
received  a hand  when  he  told  of  his 
hopes  of  “athletics  for  all.” 

Other  speakers  were  Captain  Wil- 
der for  football,  Jim  Barnes  for  bas- 
ketball, Coach  Throner  for  baseball, 
Coach  Tessenvitch  for  tennis.  James 
Watt  Raine,  ’93,  told  of  the  begin- 
nings of  football  in  the  early  nine- 
ties, and  Clayton  Fauver,  ’97,  related 
dramatically  a certain  baseball  game 
with  Indiana. 


Cable  greetings  from  Professor  Sav- 
age, in  England,  were  read  by  Dr. 
Morrison.  A return  message  was 
voted  to  be  sent  by  Dr.  Miller,  who 
was  expecting  to  meet  Professor  Sav- 
age in  London  the  following  week. 

Varsity  Trims  Alumni 

Free  hitting  and  a wet  ball  char- 
acterized the  annual  varsity-alumni 
game  played  in  a drizzle  Monday 
morning  of  commencement  week.  The 
varsity  trimmed  the  alumni  21  to  2. 

For  the  “old  boys”  Clark,  '13,  caught 
a splendid  game,  and  Andrews,  ’21, 
pitched  good  ball  for  six  innings, 
giving  way  to  Frank  borrowed  from 
the  varsity,  in  the  seventh.  Morri- 
son, ’10,  director  of  the  Men’s  gym, 
shone  at  bat  for  the  grads,  batting 
.750.  Jamieson,  ’23,  at  short,  covered 
his  ground  wrell,  despite  a few  errors, 
and  Roemer,  of  last  year’s  varsity, 
handled  ten  chances  with  but  one  slip. 

The  varsity  w'as  in  a slugging  mood. 
Twenty  hits  barked  from  their  bats, 
for  a total  of  25  bases,  Walton’s  home 
run  and  two-bagger,  and  Wheeler’s 
two  two-base  hits  accounting  for  the 
extras.  Currier  turned  in  the  best 
average,  .800,  but  several  others  also 
hit  .500  or  over.  Williams’  and 
Schorr's  catches  of  difficult  flies  fea- 
tured the  game  in  the  field,  as  also 
Captain-elect  Kiracofe’s  twirling  of 
the  slippery,  heavy  ball.  The  line-ups: 

Alumni  — Andrews,  ’21,  pitcher; 
Clark,  ’13,  catcher;  Throner,  ’14,  first; 
Roemer,  ’27,  second;  Jamieson,  ’23, 
shortstop;  Landis,  ’23,  third;  Nielson, 
’14,  left  field;  Morrison,  ’10,  center 
field;  and  Smith,  ’09,  right  field. 

Varsity  — Kiracofe  and  Butzberger, 
pitchers;  Currier,  catcher;  Schorr, 
first;  Collin,  second;  Walton,  short- 
stop; Wilder  and  Neubauer,  third; 
Wheeler,  left;  Williams  and  Butz- 
berger, center;  Heldman,  right  field. 


Camping  Grounds  for  Men 

Woods,  water,  rocks,  camp  fires,  a 
swimming  hole,  lean-to  shelters,  are 
some  of  the  things  the  male  students 
of  Oberlin  may  commence  to  visualize 
since  the  trustee  meeting  in  June.  At 
that  time  the  custodians  of  the  college 
finances  approved  a plan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  some  fifty  or  more  acres  of 
ground  not  far  from  Oberlin  for  the 
use  of  men  for  outdoor  recreation.  At 
present  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a shack 
on  leased  land  on  Black  river.  Pref- 
erence for  a site  on  the  Vermilion 
river  was  expressed  in  discussing  the 
new  project. 
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Faculty  Notes 

A recent  issue  of  “ The  Wiley  Bul- 
letin,” a trade  paper,  includes  in  a 
group  of  six  volumes  on  various  as- 
pects of  Chemistry,  Professor  Cha- 
pin’s “ Second-Year  College  Chemis- 
try,” and  characterizes  these  books  as 
“leaders  in  Chemistry.”  This  hook  of 
Professor  Chapin’s  is  now  used  in 
eighty  schools  and  universities. 

Professor  George  H.  Danton  re- 
cently gave  two  lectures  at  Lake 
Erie  College,  in  Painesville,  one 
“ Germany  Still  Teaches,”  a gen- 
eral community  lecture  on  May  22 
and  the  other  on  his  experiences  in 
China,  a chapel  talk  May  23.  While 
in  Painesville  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Danton  were  the  guests  of  President 
Small. 


Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  gave  four 
lectures  in  May  at  the  School  of  Re- 
ligion, Athens,  Greece.  At  a dinner 
given  in  his  honor  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Pye,  ’09,  there  were 
present  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Pye,  Miss  Annie  Pinneo,  ’99, 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Bates,  ’76,  Miss  Ruth 
Parmalee,  '07,  Miss  Zoe  Demetraco- 
poulou,  ’23,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Marden. 

Two  members  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty sailed  June  16  from  New  York. 
Professor  Axel  Skjerne  and  little 
daughter  sailed  on  the  Leviathan  and 
will  spend  the  summer  at  his  former 
home  in  Aalborg,  Denmark.  Professor 
Raymond  Cerf  sailed  on  the  George 
Washington  and  will  visit  his  home 
in  Belgium. 

Coach  A1  Lumley  of  the  varsity 
squad  resigned  from  his  position  here 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  He  has 
accepted  an  offer  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege and  will  take  up  his  duties  next 
fall.  Mr.  Lumley  has  turned  out  the 
best  track  team  that  Oberlin  has  had 
in  a number  of  years  past  and  has 
shown  marked  ability  as  a coach. 


President  Wilkins  was  recently 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  and  Religious  Research 
in  New  York  City.  The  purpose  of 
the  Institute  is  to  increase  the  effect- 
iveness for  good  of  the  social  and  re- 
ligious forces  of  the  world,  especially 
those  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  of  the 
School  of  Theology  preached  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  for  the  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  Training  School  on 
June  10. 

During  the  summer  session  at  Chi- 
cago University,  Professor  Clarence 
Ward  will  conduct  a general  course 
in  Architecture  and  one  in  Italian 
Renaissance  Sculpture. 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  is 
conducting  a geology  trip  through  the 
state  of  Virginia  this  summer. 


Professor  AY.  D.  Cairns  was  called 
to  California  in  May  on  account  of 
the  serious  illness  of  his  daughter, 
who  is  attending  the  university  at 
Berkeley. 

On  June  19  Professor  and  Mrs.  L. 
E.  Lord  left  for  Europe,  where  Mr. 
Lord  will  conduct  a party  during  the 
summer.  In  September  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Lord  will  he  joined  by  their 
daughter,  Priscilla,  in  Athens,  Greece, 
where  they  are  to  spend  the  winter. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  is  to  lec- 
ture at  the  summer  session  of  the 
School  of  Religion  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Durham,  N.  C. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Carl  Nicol  left 
the  last  of  June  for  Europe  and  will 
spend  the  year  abroad.  Mrs.  Nicol 
will  be  in  Paris  during  the  summer 
while  her  husband  conducts  a group 
of  young  men  on  a hiking  trip. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  of  the 
Chemistry  department  is  to  be  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Second 
Institute  of  Chemistry  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemistry  Society,  to  be  held 
this  summer  at  Northwestern  Uni- 


versity. This  enterprise  is  managed 
along  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Wil- 
iams College. 

After  three  months  of  travel  in 
England  Professor  and  Mrs.  P.  D. 
Sherman  arrived  in  New  York  June 
IS  on  the  Lapland.  They  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Oberlin, 
where  Professor  Sherman  is  teaching 
in  the  summer  school. 

Professor  R.  A.  Budington  is  teach- 
ing this  summer  at  Wood  Hole,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Leonard  of  the 
women’s  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation is  studying  at  the  Harvard 
Summer  School. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  St.  John,  former  head 
of  the  physics  department  at  Oberlin, 
confirms  the  Einstein  theory  of  rela- 
tivity, according  to  recent  newspaper 
dispatches.  Dr.  St.  John’s  researches 
have  extended  over  a period  of  six 
years  and  has  included  the  measure- 
ment of  one  one-hundredth  of  a ten 
millionth  of  a millimeter. 


President  Wilkins  Receives 
Degrees 

Two  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  President  Ernest  H. 
Wilkins  in  June.  Chicago  University 
gave  him  an  LL.D.  on  June  12  and 
Western  Reserve  University  granted 
him  the  same  degree  on  June  14.  At 
the  latter  institution  President  Wilkins 
was  the  Commencement  speaker. 

Dean  Gordon  J.  Laing  of  the  Grad- 
uate Schools  at  Chicago  presented 
Dr.  Wilkins  for  the  degree,  “ in  rec- 
ognition of  his  devotion  to  the  spirit 
of  learning  as  scholar,  teacher,  and 
administrator  in  this  university,  and 
in  testimony  to  his  service  to  Ameri- 
can education.” 

At  Western  Reserve  the  degree  was 
conferred  by  President  Vinson,  who 
said:  “Because  you  have  a deep  un- 

derstanding of  the  meaning  and  value 
of  education  and  have  exhibited  fruit- 
fulness in  resource  and  great  ability 
in  practical  administration,  thus'  be- 
coming the  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  youth,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity confers  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa,  and 
presents  you  to  oncoming  generations 
of  her  students  as  the  type  and  ex- 
ample of  that  which  she  is  endeav- 
oring to  produce.” 

Dr.  Wilkins  addressed  himself  in 
the  Commencement  oration  to  a con- 
sideration of  art  in  all  its  forms — lit- 
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erature,  painting,  sculpture,  music, 
and  statuary. 

“ The  true  work  of  art  not  only 
offers  the  joy  of  its  own  impression 
and  its  own  life-giving  energy,  but 
it  so  tempers  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  recipient  that  he  becomes  better 
able  to  discover  for  himself,  in  the 
world  and  within  him,  impressions 
similar  to  that  which  moved  the  art- 
ist,” he  said. 

“ So,  for  instance,  a great  painting 
of  clouds  may  sensitize  the  mind  to 
a richer  perception  of  beauty  in  real 
clouds  seen  thereafter.  So  a literary 
study  of  character  may  sensitize  mind 
and  heart  to  a finer  sense  of  human 
fellowship. 

“ Thus  it  is  in  some  measure  true 
that  the  function  of  art  is  to  enable 
us  to  do  without  art. 

“ The  appreciation  of  a work  of  art 
consists  in  opening  mind  and  heart 
to  receive  the  impression  and  the 
spiritual  energy  which  it  conveys, 
and  to  receive  also  a finer  sensitive- 
ness to  similar  impressions.  And  if 
the  appreciation  is  to  be  deep  and 
true,  it  involves  a process  of  loyal 
discernment  comparable  to  the  art- 
ist’s process  of  loyal  creation — yet 
simpler  and  without  the  sacrificial 
self-spending  of  creative  loyalty.” 


Budget  Nears  Million  and 
Half  Mark 

Oberlin’s  budget  for  next  year  is 
$1,440,000,  as  adopted  by  the  trustees 
at  their  June  meeting.  This  is  just 
double  the  budget  of  six  years  ago 
and  is  an  increase  of  nearly  $300,000 
over  the  present  year.  About  one-half 
of  the  increase  is  due  to  advances  in 
salary  to  teachers  and  administrative 
officers.  The  new  salary  scale  goes 
into  effect  September  1.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  full  profess- 
ors will  receive  $6000,  one-third  $5500, 
and  a third  $5000.  Advances  have 
been  made  to  other  teachers  as  well. 


Dr.  Andrews  to  Continue 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  Professor  of 
Organ  in  the  Conservatory,  will  not 
retire  at  the  end  of  next  year  as  he 
would  nominally  under  the  existing 
rules  of  the  college.  The  vote  of  the 
trustees  was  to  invite  him  to  remain 
two  additional  years  after  he  has  at- 
tained the  retiring  age  of  68.  Dr.  An- 
drews has  significed  his  intention  to 
remain. 


George  Morgan  Becomes 
College  Trustee 

Mr.  George  Wilson  Morgan  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  to  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  William  P.  Palmer,  deceased, 
at  the  Board  meeting  June  18.  Mr. 
Morgan  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1897,  and  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  Columbia 
University  in  1900.  In  1922  Oberlin 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Attorney  of  New  York 
County  from  January,  1902,  to  April, 
1903,  and  New  York  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Elections  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Elections  District  from  1903  to 
1906.  Since  1903  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Breed,  Abbott 
and  Morgan  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Young  Alumni  Appointed 
To  Administrative 
Office 

The  two  new  administrative  offices 
created  by  the  board  of  trustees  at 
their  April  meeting  have  been  filled 
by  young  alumni  of  the  college,  ac- 
cording to  announcement  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins.  ‘“Tony”  Humphreys, 
’16,  becomes  Director  of  Personnel, 
and  “Billy”  Seaman,  ’24,  Director  of 
Admissions. 

J.  Anthony  Humphreys  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1916  and  took 
his  Master’s  degree  in  Education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1920.  He 
has  had  a background  of  valuable  ex- 
perience for  his  work  as  Personnel 
Officer.  He  was  in  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Oberlin 
College,  at  the  time  when  the  work 
of  that  office  included  the  Bureau  of 
Appointments.  His  next  work  was  of 
personnel  nature  with  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington.  He  then  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  principal  and 
teacher  in  the  Winnetka,  111..  Junior 
high  school.  Mr.  Humphreys  was  for 
a time  in  the  advertising  department 
of  Butler  Brothers  in  Chicago,  and 
then  held  the  position  of  Manager  of 
the  Personnel  Service  Bureau  for  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  in  Chicago. 
He  is  now  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Cen- 
tral College  of  Commerce  and  in  this 
work  he  has  had  occasion  to  advise 
young  men  vocationally,  to  meet  many 
business  men,  and  to  outline  courses 
of  study  and  to  organize  and  depu- 
tize. 

William  Harlow  Seaman  was  grad- 


uated from  Oberlin  College  in  1924. 
He  has  spent  the  intervening  four 
years  in  study  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity— Union  Theological  Seminary 
combination  course,  leading  to  grad- 
uation from  the  Seminary  and  the 
granting  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  Columbia.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  this  period  he 
has  been  a holder  of  one  of  the  fellow- 
ships granted  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Religion  in  Higher  Education. 
Summer  courses  have  been  given  to 
the  study  of  Personnel  Procedure  in 
Higher  Education.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  acted  as  Secretary  of  a 
very  important  personnel  survey  of 
the  Brooklyn-Queens  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retarial staff.  Mr.  Seaman  brings  to 
the  position  of  Director  of  Admissions 
an  unusually  attractive  personality, 
skill  in  organization,  tested  ability 
as  a public  speaker,  keen  interest  in 
student  life,  and  a great  love  of  Ober- 
lin and  an  appreciation  of  its  aims 
and  ideals. 


King  Nutcracker  Makes 
a Hit 

There  was  considerable  more  to  the 
Reunion  Glee  Club  Concert  than  King 
Nutcracker  and  his  court,  but  the 
Women’s  Glee  Club  in  their  fantasy 
made  a decided  hit  with  the  alumni 
and  parents  in  attendance  the  eve- 
ning of  Commencement  Day. 

As  a winsome  child  acts  as  narra- 
ter  one  is  carried  back  to  the  long 
ago  when  he  or  she  read  fairy  books 
curled  up  in  the  big  divan  before  the 
fire,  or  dreamed  of  sitting  at  the  court 
and  sharing  pleasure  with  the  King 
watching  his  dancers  and  actors  per- 
form. It  wras  a pretty  scene,  -well 
done. 

Whitney  W.  Maize,  ex-’18,  of  Colum- 
bus, delighted  the  audience  with  two 
solos,  as  did  also  Mrs.  Lorraine  Bradt- 
Judson,  c’20,  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Women’s  Glee  Club. 
“Winds  to  the  Silent  Morn,”  -written 
by  Dorothy  Radde  Emery,  c’22,  and 
dedicated  to  the  club,  was  sung  by 
them. 

The  two  Kentucky  ballads  by  the 
men,  with  Tom  Williams  singing 
the  solo  part,  brought  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. “ Homing,”  arranged  by  Nor- 
man Park,  and  with  incidental  solo 
by  him,  also  wron  high  approval. 

The  whole  program  this  year 
seemed  superior— a well  chosen  list 
of  songs  and  a volume  of  voice  that 
carried  to  all  parts  of  Finney  Chapel. 
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King-Bosworth  Club  Room 
Established 

Lovely  rugs,  beautiful  window  dra- 
peries, delightfully  easy  chairs,  lamps 
galore,  tables  covered  with  maga- 
zines, bridge  tables,  radio,  piano,  vic- 
trola,  chess,  ping-pong,  fire-place,  go 
to  make  up  the  newly  established 
King-Bosworth  room  in  the  Men’s 
Building. 

This  room,  since  the  opening  of 
the  building  in  1910,  has  been  known 
as  Assembly  Room,  and  has  been  used 
for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings,  Freshmen 
Men’s  Bible  class,  and  other  meetings. 

The  room  was  this  spring  assigned 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  proceeded 
to  change  it  into  a club  room  open  to 
all  men  students.  A fund  held  by  the 
college  amounting  to  about  $3,000,  and 
originally  secured  twenty-five  years  or 
more  ago  as  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
fund,  was  granted  the  association  for 
their  use  in  furnishing  the  room. 

The  place  leaped  into  immediate 
popularity  and  has  been  in  constant 
use.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cabinet,  there  being  no  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretary  at  this  time. 


Oberlin  Women  Oppose 
Smoking 

By  questionnaire  and  by  direct  vote 
the  women  of  Oberlin  have  put  them- 
selves on  record  as  approving  the  tra- 
dition that  there  should  be  no  smok- 
ing by  women  in  Oberlin.  Eighteen 
per  cent  admit  that  they  do  smoke 
occasionally  in  Oberlin  and  more  ad- 
mit that  they  do  so  when  away  from 
the  campus,  but  over  80  per  cent  be- 
lieve smoking  should  be  taboo  in 
Oberlin.  At  a meeting  of  the  Wom- 
en’s League,  which  includes  all  the 
girls  of  the  campus,  a resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  upholding  the 
present  tradition  against  smoking. 


Memorial  Established  for 
Walter  A.  Hunter 

As  a memorial  to  their  son,  Walter, 
Oberlin  ’26,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hun- 
ter of  Willard,  Ohio,  have  established 
the  Walter  Alson  Hunter  Scholarship. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  killed  shortly  after 
his  graduation  by  touching  an  aerial 
wire  which  had  come  in  contact  with 
a high-power  line. 

The  scholarship,  carrying  with  it 
an  annuity  of  $200,  will  be  awarded 


yearly  to  to  one  man,  who  must  be  a 
senior  in  Oberlin  College.  The  first 
holder  of  the  scholarship  is  Donald 
E.  Friedly,  ’29. 


Earns  Four  Degrees  from 
Oberlin ; a Record 

Anyone  bearing  the  name  of  Cham- 
pion might  be  expected  to  make  a 
record  of  some  kind,  and  so  as  not 
to  disappoint  his  friends,  Milton  Mal- 
colm Champion  has  made  two  records. 
The  first  one  came  in  the  realm  of 
athletics. 

For  several  years  Milt  has  met  all 
comers  on  the  mat  and  landed  on  top. 
He  holds  the  college  wrestling  cham- 
pionship. 

But  Mr.  Champion  is  more  than  a 
wrestler  and  long  distance  runner. 


He  took  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  1923.  In  1924  he  received  his  M.A., 
majoring  in  geology.  Then  he  en- 
tered the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology, and  in  1927  added  a B.D  to  his 
list.  Others  have  done  as  much,  but 
when  this  spring  he  completed  his 
work  and  received  an  S.T.M.  degree 
from  the  School  of  Theology  he  be- 
came the  first  man  to  have  secured 
four  earned  degrees  from  Oberlin 
College. 

Mr.  Champion  enjoys  studying,  but 
he  also  enjoys  practical  work  with 
boys,  and  during  his  course  has  been 
carrying  on  boys’  work  in  Oberlin, 
Elyria,  and  Cleveland.  In  addition 
he  has  spent  his  summer’s  preaching 
and  directing  boys’  camps.  He  in- 
tends to  enter  some  form  of  religious 
work  for  boys. 


Oberlin’s  First  Woman  De- 
gree Holder  Honored 

Mary  Hosford,  the  first  woman  in 
the  world  to  receive  a Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  was  honored  June  9 by 
services  held  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  the 
place  of  her  burial.  Oberlin  granted  her 
the  degree  in  1841,  at  the  same  time 
it  gave  similar  degrees  to  two  other 
women — ’Elizabeth  Smith  Prall  and 
Mary  Caroline  Rudd.  Miss  Hosford 
married  a classmate,  Caleb  Fisher, 
whose  home  was  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  were 
buried. 

A bronze  tablet  was  placed  on  the 
grave  and  suitable  exercises  held  both 
at  the  cemetery  and  in  the  village 
church.  The  exercises  were  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chi-Nose-Heh  Geh 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  which  Mrs.  Pearl 
Nettleton  Fisher,  ’98  is  a member. 
Mrs.  Fisher  initiated  the  plan  for  a 
memorial.  "Women  students  of  Ober- 
lin shared  in  financing  the  project. 

The  memorial  service  was  held  at 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Miss  Fran- 
ces Hosford,  emeritus  professor  of 
Latin,  of  Oberlin,  officially  represent- 
ed the  college  and  gave  the  principal 
address.  Representatives  of  various 
other  colleges,  including  Wellesley, 
Vassal-,  Wells,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Cornell,  Alfred,  State  Teachers’,  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  and  University  of 
Rochester,  were  present  and  extended 
greetings. 

Unveiling  of  the  tablet  at  the 
cemetery  by  the  removal  of  American 
and  Oberlin  flags  was  by  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Webster,  regent  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
chapter,  and  by  Miss  Hosford.  Re- 
sponse for  the  village  was  made  by 
Charles  B.  Smallwood,  county  treas- 
urer. 

In  her  talk  Miss  Frances  Hosford 
said  in  part: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  main 
reason  why  Mary  Hosford  took  the 
collegiate  course  of  study  was  be- 
cause she  wanted  to,  and  I think  that 
she  wanted  to  because  she  wanted  to 
— the  best  of  reasons,  and  the  most 
potent. 

“Something  was  astir  in  the  heart 
of  the  race,  and  the  soul  of  woman- 
hood made  quick  response.  We  may 
picture  the  woman  whose  memory  we 
honor  today,  standing  at  the  fast 
closed  door  of  circumstance,  striving 
with  groping,  girlish  fingers  to  undo 
the  lock — she  knew  not  why,  except 
that  she  wanted  to  pass  the  barrier. 
And  such  barriers  once  passed  are 
gone  forever.” 
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The  tablet  reads  as  follows: 

“Mary  Hosford,  graduating  from 
Oberlin  college  in  1841,  was  the  first 
woman  ever  to  receive  an  A.  B.  de- 
gree. Erected  by  Chi-nose-heh-geh 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  1928.” 


Oldest  Graduates  Present 
Are  Honored 

The  names  of  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Hoyt  Penfield,  ’58,  and  George  White- 
field  Andrews,  ’58,  will  be  the  first 
ones  to  be  inscribed  on  a loving  cup 
awarded  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Mrs.  Penfield  and  Dr.  Andrews,  who 
in  June  celebrated  the  seventieth  an- 
niversary of  their  graduation,  were 
in  Oberlin  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Pen- 
field  came  from  New  York;  Dr.  An- 
drews lives  in  Oberlin. 

The  new  cup  will  have  added  to  its 
list  each  year  the  name  of  the  oldest 
graduate  present  at  Commencement. 


Senior  Class  Gift  $25,000 

During  the  Class  Day  exercises  held 
June  16,  Virginia  Tuxill,  senior  vice- 
president,  in  the  name  of  the  class  of 
1928,  presented  the  class  gift  to  Presi- 
dent Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  representing 
the  college.  This  year  the  gift  is  to 
take  the  form  of  life  insurance  poli- 
cies, taken  out  by  members  of  the 
class,  which  will  come  due  in  1938. 
On  its  tenth  reunion,  the  class  will 
present  825.000  in  some  fitting  me- 
morial to  the  college. 

President  Wilkins,  in  behalf  of  the 
college,  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  gift,  and  of  the  thought,  plan,  and 
care  that  made  it  possible. 

The  ceremony  of  planting  the  ivy 
followed  the  march  of  the  seniors  to 
the  grass  square  in  front  of  the  Ad- 
ministration building.  The  ivy  was 
planted  by  Miss  Tuxill  and  Louis  S. 
Peirce,  class  president,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Finney  Chapel.  Ches- 
ter L.  Shaver,  ’28,  recited  the  Ivy 
Ode. 

Following  the  planting  of  the  ivy, 
George  Evans,  ’28,  presented  the  spade 
to  Lawrence  Kiddle,  ’29,  as  a formal 
token  of  the  investiture  of  next  year’s 
seniors.  Evans  described  the  spade 
as  the  symbol  of  an  acquaintance 
with  labor,  the  search  for  the  treas- 
ure, and  the  instrument  of  separation 
and  upheaval. 

Kiddle  replied  that  the  separation 
was  not  to  be  entire,  for  the  memory 
of  the  class  of  ’28  will  live  on  in  the 
hearts  of  the  class  of  ’29. 


Telegrams 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  on  Alumni  Day, 
authorized  President  Louis  Hart,  '93, 
to  wire  a message  of  love  and  greet- 
ings to  President  King.  This  was 
done  and  later  in  the  day  a return 
wire  arrived  signed  Henry  Churchill 
King,  which  read,  “ Mrs.  King  joins 
me  in  most  grateful  recognition  of 
your  message.  Thank  you  all.” 

A telegram  was  also  received  from 
Rev.  A.  C.  Hacke,  ’07,  t’09,  State  Su- 
perintendent, Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society,  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
reading,  “ Eleven  Oberlin  alumni  and 
friends  had  luncheon  together  yester- 
day during  State  Congregational  Con- 
ference meeting,  renewing  ties  of  fel- 
lowship and  discussing  past  experi- 
ences. All  interested  in  Oberlin  de- 
velopments. Please  extend  our  most 
cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
President  Wilkins  in  his  great  task.” 


President  Wilkins  Speaks  at 
Alumni  Dinner 

The  large  attendance  at  the  Alumni 
dinner  in  June  required  the  use  of 
Talcott  Hall  dining  room,  in  addition 
to  the  large  and  small  gyms  of  War- 
ner. 

President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 
presided  and  opened  the  after-dinner 


Pageant  Scores  Success 

Miss  Conna  Bell  of  the  senior  class, 
as  the  juggler,  was  the  star  in  the 
pageant,  "Our  Lady’s  Juggler,”  given 
twice  during  Commencement  week, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s 
Athletic  Association. 

This  pageant  by  Professor  Freder- 
ick Arts,  ’16,  was  given  for  the  first 
time  last  year  and  has  a cast  of  over 
200.  It  was  presented  on  the  plaza  of 
Finney  Chapel,  and  several  hundred 


speeches  by  reviewing  the  events  of 
the  past  year.  He  told  of  new  com- 
mittees appointed,  of  the  studying  of 
the  men’s  housing  situation,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  offices  of  director  of  per- 
sonnel and  of  director  of  admissions, 
of  the  appointment  of  several  alumni 
to  the  faculty,  and  of  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  teaching  force. 

Dr.  Wilkins  introduced  the  speaker 
for  reunion  classes,  Louis  Peirce,  ’28, 
General  Wilder  Metcalf,  '78,  Louis 
Gibbs,  ’98,  Allen  Lightner,  ’03,  Robert 
Whitehead,  ’13,  Leeds  Gulick,  ’18.  He 
presented  Mrs.  Smith  N.  Penfield,  ’58, 
one  of  Oberlin’s  two  oldest  living 
graduates,  who  was  in  town  to  cele- 
brate her  seventieth  anniversary. 
Judge  Albert  C.  Shattuck,  ’78,  Mrs. 
Harriet  E.  Ballard,  '93,  Dr.  Sarah 
Luella  Miner,  ’84,  Frank  O.  Koeh- 
ler, ’08. 


Improvements  Along  Plum 
Creek 

The  Oberlin  Village  Improvement 
Society  has  been  soliciting  funds  for 
the  removal  of  buildings  along  Plum 
Creek.  The  property  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  South  Main  and  Vine 
Streets,  which  recently  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  society  contained  three 
old  wooden  stores.  These  buildings 
will  be  razed  during  the  summer  and 
the  grounds  seeded. 


spectators  were  seated  on  bleachers. 

It  contains  many  beautiful  scenes 
and  was  very  impressive.  The  work 
of  Miss  Bell  and  others  in  the  caste 
brought  forth  high  praise  from  the 
audience.  The  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  Mildred  Stiefel,  Eliza- 
beth Yeend,  Mildred  Sibley,  Helen 
Mary  Homegardner,  Ann  Hoskin,  and 
Louise  Williams.  Dr.  Gertrude  Moul- 
ton, Professor  Helen  Edwards,  and 
Professor  Frederick  Artz  acted  as  ad- 
visers. 
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Dr.  Fosdick  Gives  Address 

“America’s  Major  Problem:  The 

Handling  of  Power  ” was  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick’s  ad- 
dress at  Oberlin’s  95th  annual  com- 
mencement. Dr.  Fosdick  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Theology  at  Union 
Seminary,  and  pastor  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  of  New  York 
City.  He  spoke  briefly,  tersely  and 
clearly,  and  was  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention  by  a packed  audience  in 
Finney  Chapel  and  an  overflow  audi- 
ence in  Warner  Concert  Hall,  who 
heard  his  speech  by  amplifier. 

Dr.  Fosdick  said  in  part:  “The 

central  problem  of  America  today  is 
the  handling  of  power.  American 
prosperity  has  many  sources  all  the 
way  from  the  original  opulance  of 
the  continent  to  the  conveyor  system 
of  manufacture.  But,  however  vari- 
ously caused,  it  is  here  and  it  consti- 
tutes the  crux  of  our  national  and  in- 
dustrial situation. 

“ Prosperity  is  not  commonly  re- 
garded as  a problem,  but  it  is.  It 
cannot  simply  be  enjoyed,  it  must  be 
handled.  Power  is  always  dangerous 
to  its  possessor,  and  all  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  human  history  have 
come  from  misused  prosperity. 

“ One  of  the  commonest  lines  of 
thought  in  America  today  is  the  be- 
wailing of  those  disgenic  influences 
that  tend  to  multiply  the  propagation 
of  the  weak  and  to  kill  out  the  strong. 
We  know  all  about  the  Jukes  family 
and  the  Kallikak  family,  generation 
after  generation  turning  out  their  la- 
mentable crop  of  defectives,  insane, 
criminals.  We  say  we  are  breeding 
most  from  the  feeblest  elements  in 
the  population  and  least  from  the 
strongest  elements;  and  this  is  so 
true  and  so  important  that  we,  who 
are  not  feeble-minded,  who  have  good 
intelligence  quotients,  who  have  a 
healthy  heritage  and  power  withal  to 
.get  on  in  the  world,  think  of  our- 
selves as  the  hope  of  the  race.  If 
there  were  only  fewer  of  the  feeble, 
we  say,  and  more  of  us  strong! 

"Without  in  the  least  denying  the 
peril  in  which  we  stand  from  this 
disgenic  tendency  that  multiplies  the 
feeble,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
truth  more  pertinent  to  ourselves. 
The  great  disasters  of  history  have 
not  been  caused  by  the  weak.  They 
have  been  caused  by  the  misuse  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  strong.  Page 
Pharaoh,  page  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Sennacherib,  page  Nero  and  Napo- 
leon! Or  consider  our  own  country 
today.  We  do  face  a dangerous  sit- 
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uation  in  regard  to  the  crime  that 
comes  up  out  of  the  slums  of  great 
cities  and  expresses  itself  in  gangs 
of  youths,  often  degenerate,  feeble- 
minded, committing  murder  for  two 
dollars,  and  spending  their  lives  in- 
termittently in  asylums  and  jails. 
The  republic,  however,  will  not  ulti- 
mately go  to  pieces  on  that.  There 
are  men,  not  feeble-minded,  men  of 
ability,  who  rise  to  the  top  in  Ameri- 
can industry,  where  at  the  top  the 
competition  is  terrific  so  that  only 
the  ablest  can  come  through,  and  it 
is  men  like  this  who,  in  these  last 
few  years,  dishonoring  the  courts, 
despising  the  people,  contemning  the 
government,  have  presented  to  the 
world  one  of  the  most  devastating 
spectacles  of  public  wrong-doing  in 
the  history  of  the  government.  Al- 
ways the  more  serious  problems  in  a 
nation  like  ours  come,  not  from  the 
weak,  but  from  the  strong. 

“Anyone  who  has  traveled  widely 
across  the  world  must  have  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  trouble  on  earth:  one  whose 
major  root  is  destitution  and  weak- 
ness, and  the  other  whose  major  root 
is  misused  wealth  and  power.  Go  to 
Arabia,  for  example,  and  you  will  see 
the  first  kind.  The  background  of 
Arabian  life  is  destitution.  I have 
seen  chattel  slaves  in  the  tents  of  the 
Adwan  Arabs  who  gladly  have  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  slavery  and 
counted  it  a godsend  because  at  least 
it  enabled  them  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together.  So,  too,  the  major  problem 
of  China  is  lack — lack  of  food  so  that 
millions  are  starving  all  the  time, 
lack  of  literacy  so  that  only  a very 
small  percentage  of  the  Chinese  can 
either  read  or  write,  lack  of  commu- 
nication so  that  there  are  hardly 
enough  railroads  in  all  the  immense 
country  to  supply  a good-sized  city  in 
the  United  States.  The  basic  prob- 
lem is  lack.  But  our  problem  is  not 
at  all  destitution,  it  is  the  possession 
of  tremendous  power.  Our  difficulty 
is  not  feebleness  but  selfishly  direct- 
ed energy.  We  are  not  a river  that 
has  run  dry;  we  are  a river  at  flood 
that  is  likely  to  go  mad.  This  is  a 
dangerous  situation,  but  it  is  also 
hopeful.  For  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  is  rightly  used  power.  Whether 
or  not  America  can  achieve  that  goal 
is  the  crux  of  her  national  problem. 
To  achieve  this  goal  there  are  at  least 
three  things  necessary:  in  personal 
character,  a new  emphasis  on  self- 
discipline  and  self-control;  in  indus- 


try, the  building  up  of  professional 
ideals  of  public  service;  and  in  the 
nation  at  large,  the  creation  of  a new 
sense  of  patriotic  responsibility.” 


Much  Speaking  Features 
Alumni  Meeting 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Bosworth,  Dean  of 
College  Men,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  Alumni  Association  meeting 
June  18,  discussing  the  new  plans  of 
housing  for  college  men.  Other  speak- 
ers included  the  representatives  of 
the  reunion  classes. 

Marching  in  the  rain,  with  umbrel- 
las and  raincoats  more  noticeable  than 
class  distinctions,  about  five  hundred 
alumni  gathered  in  Warner  Concert 
Hall  for  their  annual  meeting.  En- 
thusiasm was  not  entirely  dampened 
by  the  -weather  and  there  was  yelling 
and  singing  by  the  assembled  classes. 

Mr.  Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93,  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  called  upon 
his  classmate,  Howard  Murray  Jones, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  to  speak  for  his 
class.  He  was  followed  by  Judge  A. 
C,  Shattuck,  ’78,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
told  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
fifty-year  class.  Colonel  Frank  L. 
Case,  ’88,  of  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Janet 
McKelvey  Swift,  ’S3,  of  Oberlin,  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Whitney,  ’98,  of  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Andrew  Collins,  ’08,  of  Chicago, 
spread  the  eagle  and  waved  the  flag 
for  their  respective  classes.  1903  var- 
ied the  program  by  producing  the 
goat  they  captured  twenty-five  years 
ago  from  1904.  D.  Hay  Gregg  ex- 
plained the  antics  of  the  animal  and 
the  doings  of  his  class.  Mrs.  Ethel 
Meacham  Burnside  for  1913,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Limbach  for  1918,  and  Mr.  Har- 
old Wood  for  1923,  concluded  the  pro- 
gram for  the  classes. 

An  unusual  event  at  an  Alumni 
meeting  was  the  presence  of  a 91- 
year-old  graduate  celebrating  her 
70th  commencement  anniversary.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Hoyt  Penfield,  '58, 
had  come  from  her  home  in  New 
York  to  attend  this  meeting  and  other 
commencement  exercises.  President 
Hart  introduced  her  to  the  audience 
and  presented  her  with  a letter  of 
congratulation  on  her  presence  on 
this  occasion. 

The  only  other  living  member  of 
this  class  is  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews, 
now  95  years  old,  the  oldest  living 
graduate,  who  though  he  resides  in 
Oberlin  was  unable  to  attend  the 
alumni  meeting. 

Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93,  re- 
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ported  for  the  Alumnae  Affiliation 
Committee,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Olm- 
stead,  ’06,  gave  his  annual  report  as 
Alumni  Secretary. 

Five  Councilors-at-Large  were  elect- 
ed for  a term  of  two  years — Mr.  Max 
Hahn,  ’22,  Toledo;  Miss  Clare  Tous- 
lev,  ’ll,  New  York;  Mr.  R.  W.  Wheeler, 
'23,  Cleveland;  Mr.  R.  G.  Hengst,  ’20, 
Cleveland;  Miss  Florence  Davies,  ’05, 
Detroit. 

Routine  business  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Alumni  Council,  whose 
annual  meeting  just  preceded  the 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 


Large  Registration  of  Alumni 

The  largest  registration  of  alumni 
since  the  alumni  office  has  been  Com- 
mencement headquarters  was  record- 
ed this  June,  exception  being  made 
for  the  1927  Commencement,  when  an 
especially  large  number  of  alumni  re- 
turned to  honor  President  King.  There 
are  always  many  alumni  who  return 
for  a few  hours  or  a day  only  who  do 
not  register,  so  that  registration  at 
headquarters  is  not  a complete  total 
of  the  number  present  on  the  campus. 

This  year  936  entered  their  names, 
36  of  these  in  the  Golden  Register  re- 
served for  those  who  graduated  fifty 
or  more  years  ago.  The  1926  record 
was  675  and  the  1925  record  707.  The 
King  Commencement  totaled  1219. 


Parade  Banner  Goes  to  ’98 

“ In  the  shifting  witchery  of  thou- 
sands of  multi-colored  lights,  fairy- 
land blossomed  on  the  campus  of 
Oberlin  College  as  students,  teachers, 
alumni  and  townspeople  observed 
Illumination  Night  on  the  eve  of  the 
Institution’s  95th  annual  commence- 
ment,” said  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“ It  was  a beautiful  night.  The  air 
was  balmy  under  the  black  canopy  of 
the  ancient  trees.  Red  flares,  set  off 
at  intervals  here  and  there,  lighted 
the  throngs  strolling  under  the  Jap- 
anese lanterns. 

“ Memorial  Arch,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  campus,  was  outlined  in  red 
light.  A rosy  glow  illuminated  the 
belfry  of  Finney  Chapel.  Crimson 
and  Gold  ‘O’s’  shone  high  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees. 

“ To  the  music  of  the  college  band, 
and  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  the 
Oberlin  and  Elyria  American  Legion 
Posts,  the  classes  marched  in  pic- 
turesque costumes  and  floats  cele- 
brating the  achievements  of  the  class 
and  individuals  in  it. 


“ The  banner  for  the  best  spectacle 
went  to  the  class  of  ’98.  It  was  head- 
ed by  a float  with  four  white-clad 
girls.  Then  followed  scenes  symbol- 
ical of  the  foreign  countries  in  which 
class  members  have  achieved  success. 

Second  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
class  of  ’08. 

“ The  class  of  ’23  celebrated  the 
faculty  edict  which  permitted  danc- 
ing in  the  recreation  hall  in  that  year. 
Their  float  showed  several  couples 
performing  modern  dances. 

“After  the  parade  the  alumni  sat 
in  front  of  Finney  Chapel  and  sang 
college  songs  until  nearly  midnight. 

Conservatory  Graduates 
Give  Program 

The  annual  Commencement  con- 
certs of  the  graduates  of  the  Con- 
servatory were  given  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, Saturday  morning  and  evening 
of  Commencement  week.  The  largest 
class  in  the  history  of  the  Conserva- 
tory received  its  degrees  in  June — 32 
in  Bachelor  of  Music  and  35  in  Bache- 
lor of  School  Music. 

Because  of  the  large  size  of  the 
class  not  all  seniors  could  participate 
in  the  program,  but  the  different 
departments  of  Conservatory  work 
were  represented — organ,  piano,  vio- 
lin, voice,  composition.  In  the  pub- 
lic school  music  program  various 
seniors  directed  the  chorus  of  chil- 
dren voices  and  string  instruments. 

There  is  a continuous  call  for  grad- 
uates in  music,  especially  of  the 
school  music  department.  The  larger 
share  of  this  year’s  class  have  al- 
ready secured  responsible  positions 
as  professors  of  music,  choir  direct- 
ors, church  organists  and  school  di- 
rectors. 

Seniors  Discover  Alumni 
Headquarters 

Preparatory  to  their  becoming  mem- 
bers the  Alumni  Association  enter- 
tained the  Senior  class  at  a reception 
in  the  association  room  May  22.  The 
Seniors  wore  their  distinctions  and 
the  feminine  members  came  out  en- 
masse.  A few  loyal  male  members 
made  the  venture  and  discovered  that 
the  sandwiches  and  buddies  were 
good. 

Mrs.  Reber  Johnson,  vice-president 
of  the  association,  Alumni  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  John  G.  Olmstead,  and  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  Miss  M. 
Louise  Poole  greeted  the  Seniors.  A 
very  enjoyable  time  was  had,  and  the 


class  of  1928  now  feels  acquainted 
with  their  alumni  headquarters. 


Record  Class  Graduates 

The  largest  graduating  class  in  the 
history  of  Oberlin  received  their  de- 
grees from  the  hand  of  President 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  Tuesday,  June 
19.  The  chapel  was  so  filled  with 
seniors  and  their  parents  that  the 
alumni  had  to  be  content  to  stand 
around  the  walls  or  listen  to  the  serv- 
ice carried  by  amplifier  to  Warner 
Concert  Hall. 

An  aggregate  of  403  degrees  were 
authorized  by  the  trustees.  Of  this 
number  299  were  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  32  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  35 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  School 
Music. 

Master  of  Arts  degrees  were  given 
to  21,  and  Master  of  Music  to  2.  In 
May,  13  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Theology  with  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
degrees  and  one  with  the  Master  of 
Theology  degree. 

It  was  estimated  that  2300  people 
crowded  into  the  chapel  and  an  addi- 
tional 500  were  seated  at  Warner, 
while  others  who  had  viewed  the  aca- 
demic procession  did  not  attempt  to 
go  into  either  auditorium. 


Broadens  Work 

The  Oberlin  Business  College,  which 
now  receives  only  high  school  grad- 
uates, has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Oberlin  School  of  Commerce.  It  now 
offers  courses  in  business  administra- 
tion, secretarial  training  and  a nor- 
mal course  for  commercial  teachers. 

The  school  was  organized  in  1862 
and  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
since,  though  it  has  changed  its  name 
twice  previously.  J.  T.  Henderson, 
president  and  treasurer,  has  been  with 
the  school  for  forty-four  years,  J.  D. 
Yocom,  Oberlin  College  ’98,  vice- 
president,  has  taught  in  the  school 
over  thirty  years,  and  George  D. 
Close,  secretary  and  principal,  has 
been  related  to  the  school  seventeen 
years. 

The  officers  have  kept  the  institu- 
tion to  the  forefront  in  commercial 
education.  Some  years  ago  they  de- 
cided to  accept  none  but  high  school 
graduates.  Recently  they  increased 
the  number  of  their  courses  to  cover 
the  business  management  field  as  well 
as  commercial  and  secretarial  field, 
and  added  a normal  course  for  com- 
mercial teachers. 
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Suggested  Reading 

“To  know  and  to  have  lost  the  power 
of  learning,  to  he  educated  and  to  he 
unable  still  to  improve  one’s  educa- 
tion, is  to  bring  one’s  life  to  a stand- 
still, and  the  right  name  for  that  is 
not  life  but  death." 

— Benedetto  Croce. 


The  Electron:  Its  Isolation  and 

Measurements  and  Determination 
of  Some  of  Its  Properties,  by  R.  A. 
Millikan,  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  $1.75.  A classic  of  modern 
science. 

Napoleon,  The  First,  by  Emil  Lud- 
wig, translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar 
Paul,  Boni  & Liveright,  New  York, 

1927.  A fascinating  study  of  most 
romantic  figure  of  modern  times. 

Geography  of  North  America,  by 
Miller  & Parkins.  Van  Nostrand. 

1928.  $4.50.  The  authors  not  only 
answer  the  questions  of  where 
things  and  people  are  in  North 
America,  but  also  why  they  are 
there,  and  why  the  people  do  what 
they  do,  as  they  do. 

Conservation,  by  W.  N.  Logan.  C.  E. 
Pauley  & Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
$ 2 .50.  A brief  up-to-date  statement 
without  the  historical  data  of  Van 
Hise. 

Essays  and  Soliloquies,  by  Miguel 
de  Unamuno,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  with  an  introductory  es- 
say by  J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch.  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf,  New  York.  1925. 

Old  Mother  Earth,  Kirtley  F.  Ma- 
ther. The  Harvard  Press.  $2.50. 
The  book  is  popular  and  easy  read- 
ing but  thoroughly  scientific.  A 
fascinating  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  which 
is  revealed  by  modern  Geology. 

Faust,  by  Julius  Bab.  Union  Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft.  6 mks.  Very  in- 
terestingly written  popular  account 
of  the  most  important  Faust  prob- 
lems. The  author  suggests  that  the 
book  be  read  between  one’s  first 
and  second  reading  of  Faust.  How- 
ever, the  book  is  a valuable  re- 
view for  anyone  who  wishes  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  matters  per- 
taining to  Goethe’s  masterpiece. 

Education  in  a Democratic  World, 
by  E.  D.  Burton.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1927. 

Sketches  on  the  Old  Road  Through 
France  to  Florence,  by  A.  H.  Hal- 
lam  Murray,  Accompanied  by 
Henry  W.  Nevinson  and  Montgom- 
ery Carmichael.  New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  & Company.  1927.  $5.00. 

This  is  a new  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  of  travel 
ever  written.  It  has  been  long  out 
of  print.  It  is  Illustrated  agree- 
ably in  colour,  but  the  text,  espec- 
ially that  part  of  it  written  by  Mr. 
Carmichael,  is  much  more  remark- 
able than  the  “ Sketches.”  He  fol- 
lows the  Italian  Riviera  from  Ge- 
noa to  Pisa  and  then  turns  inland 
to  Florence,  describing  the  treas- 
ures to  he  found  along  the  way  in 


a fashion  that  not  even  Maurice 
Hewlett  surpasses. 

American  Policy  in  Nicaragua.  By 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  New  York. 
Scribner.  1927.  129  pp.  $1.25.  The 
first  systematic  account  of  the 
American  government  point  of 
view,  by  President  Coolidge’s  spe- 
cial representative  to  Nicaragua  to 
obtain  an  armistice  and  a free  elec- 
tion. A dispassionate  and  worth- 
while hook. 


Book  Review 

Laboratory  Manual  of  Colloid  Chem- 
istry'. By  Harry'  N.  Holmes,  Ober- 
lin  College.  Second  Edition.  228 
pages.  $3.00.  John  Wiley  & Son, 
New  York  City. 

Six  years  ago  Dr.  Holmes  produced 
the  first  laboratory  manual  on  colloid 
chemistry  by  an  American  author. 
Concerning  this  pioneer  manual  Pro- 
fessor Wilder  D.  Bancroft,  of  Cornell, 
said,  “ The  book  is  so  far  ahead  of 
any  other  laboratory  manual  on  col- 
loid chemistry  that  no  comparison 
is  possible.  The  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  his  book  will  cer- 
tainly be  adopted  in  all  laboratories.” 
This  prophecy  has  been  almost  lit- 
erally fulfilled,  but  the  great  amount 
of  research  work  in  colloids  that  has 
been  done  since  the  first  edition  ap- 
peared, has  necessitated  an  enlarge- 
ment of  it.  This  Second  edition  con- 
tains twenty  chapters,  Including  some 
new  ones,  seventy  drawings,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  experiments 
and  double  the  number  of  pages  of 
the  old  edition. 

A very  welcome  improvement  is 
the  addition  of  considerably  more 
theoretical  material  than  was  given 
in  the  first  edition.  This  is  inter- 
spersed between  the  experiments, 
which  is  an  admirable  scheme — much 
to  be  preferred  to  isolation  of  theo- 
retical discussion  from  directions  for 
experimental  work.  The  book  now 
practically  constitutes  a text  as  well 
as  a manual. 

Considerable  new  material  has  been 
added  on  Sedimentation,  Electrodi- 
alysis, Ultrafiltration,  Surface  Ten- 
sion, Gels,  Viscosity  and  Plasticity 
and  Soils. 

This  new  edition  will  be  welcomed 
by  a still  larger  group  than  was  the 
first,  not  only  because  of  its  greater 
value  as  a working  guide,  but  also 
because  the  first  edition  greatly 
helped  to  stimulate  and  increase  in- 
terest in  this  rapidly  expanding 
branch  of  chemistry. 

Paul  H.  Fall,  ’14. 


“ Problems  of  the  Pacific,”  by  j.  b 
Condliffe  (editor),  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1928, 
xiii-pp.  630,  with  maps  and  dia- 
grams. $3.00. 

This  volume  represents  a complete 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sec- 
ond conference  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  which  was  held  at 
Honolulu  July  15-29,  1927.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations  is  an  unof- 
ficial organization,  non-sectarian,  non- 
controversial,  and  non-propagandist, 
which  aims  to  improve  the  relations 
of  peoples  bordering  the  Pacific  by 
finding  facts  and  discussing  problems. 
The  Institute  is  directed  by  a Pacific 
Council,  which  is  made  up  by  the 
delegates  of  the  constituent  national 
groups,  including  Australia,  Canada, 
China,  Hawaii,  Japan,  Korea,  New 
Zealand,  Philippines,  United  States. 
“The  work  of  the  Institute  is  con- 
ducted by  a permanent  Secretariat, 
with  headquarters  in  Honolulu,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  preparation 
and  conduct  of  conferences,  the  pro- 
motion of  research,  the  exchange  of 
information,  and  the  maintenance  of 
‘liaison’  between  the  national  units.” 
The  executive  secretary  is  Mr.  J. 
Merle  Davis  of  the  Oberlin  College 
class  of  1899. 

Professor  Condliffe  has  gathered  all 
the  important  information  on  the  con- 
ference into  a compact  volume,  which 
is  of  great  value  to  the  students  of 
world  affairs  today.  The  book  con- 
sists of  three  main  parts,  with  appen- 
dices on  the  Institute  Constitution, 
conference  program  and  members, 
and  reference  materials,  while  the 
foreword  of  the  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute sets  forth  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  Institute,  the  objective  of  the 
first  and  second  conferences,  and 
serves  well  as  an  invaluable  introduc- 
tion to  the  pages  folloiving. 

Part  one  covers  the  opening  state- 
ments on  the  outlook  of  Pacific  affairs 
as  expressed  by  each  of  the  nine  na- 
tional groups.  Part  two  presents  a 
summary  of  round-table  discussions. 
Part  three  embodies  33  papers  and 
documents  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  conference  as  bases  of  dis- 
cussion. They  have  to  do  with  for- 
eign relations  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  China,  foreign  and  domestic 
problems  of  Japan,  problems  of  inter- 
national financing,  radio  communica- 
tion, immigration  question,  and  treaty 
of  permanent  peace. 

The  first  step  toward  world  peace 
and  international  goodwill  must  be 
a thorough  understanding  of  and  a 
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mutual  sympathy  tor  the  problems  ot' 
various  nations.  In  this  respect,  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  through 
the  frank  discussion  at  its  confer- 
ences, has  made  a significant  contri- 
bution. William  L.  Siiisnn,  ’25. 


REPORT  OF  ALUMNI  SECRETARY 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
President  King,  no  longer  active  as 
teacher  or  administrator,  of  Dean  Bos- 
worth  and  Professor  Root,  who  so 
suddenly  left  us  after  our  last  Com- 
mencement. Can  these  fellow  alumni 
be  replaced  on  the  faculty?  No,  for 
those  personalities  were  too  individ- 
ual, too  pronouncedly  so  to  be  actu- 
ally replaced.  But  new  men  must  be 
appointed,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note 
among  these  appointments  alumni 
whom  we  believe  will  come  to  make 
their  places  important  and  their  per- 
sonalities felt. 

Of  the  appiontments  this  year  we 
had  Edward  F.  Bosworth  of  the  class 
of  1916  as  dean  of  men.  For  next 
year  Dr.  John  Herbert  Nichols,  1911, 
comes,  as  director  of  intramural  ath- 
letics, from  a most  successful  teach- 
ing experience  at  Ohio  State.  J.  An- 
thony Humphreys,  1916,  will  be  the 
first  director  of  personnel  and  Will- 
iam H.  Seaman,  1924,  the  first  direc- 
tor of  admissions.  Luke  E.  Steiner. 
1924,  is  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  1925, 
becomes  assistant  professor  of  wind 
instruments  and  director  of  the  band. 
We  welcome  these  fellow  alumni  to 
the  faculty. 


Plans  for  Centennial 

A committee  consisting  of  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  board  of  trus- 
tees has  been  authorized  by  the  lat- 
ter board  to  make  preliminary  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  the  college’s 
Centennial  in  1933.  The  committee 
is  directed  to  report  their  plans  to 
the  trustees  in  June,  1929. 


Scholarship  in  Memory  of 
Professor  Jewett 

Mrs.  Jewett  has  given  the  college 
$1,000  to  found  the  Frank  Fanning 
Jewett  Scholarship  in  Chemistry. 

Professor  Jewett  was  the  effective 
and  lovable  head  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  for  over  thirty  years 
and  the  department  is  a living  mon- 
ument to  his  splendid  work.  His  keen 
sympathy  for  students  working  their 
way  through  college  led  him  to  sug- 
gest before  his  death  a year  or  more 


TO  OBERLIN  WAS  THE 
NATURAL  THING 
Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

Replying  to  your  recent  inquiry  as 
to  “ Why  My  Children  Have  Gone  to 
Oberlin,”  will  say  that  we  have  had 
two  boys  in  Oberlin.  Our  oldest  son, 
Erwin,  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1925  and  our  second  son,  Jim,  is  in 
his  first  year.  I do  not  believe  that 


ago  that  $1,000  should  be  set  aside 
for  student  aid.  Mrs.  Jewett  is  gladly 
carrying  out  his  wishes. 

The  income  is  to  be  awarded  or 
loaned  every  other  year  to  some  needy 
entering  freshman  whose  work  in 
high  school  chemistry  was  notable. 
It  is  recognized  that  many  high  school 
students  of  real  talent  fail  to  enter 
college  because  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  first  year. 


Loans  Telescope 

The  department  of  astronomy  has 
been  loaned  for  a few  years  the  use 
of  the  four-inch  clock-driven  Zeiss 
telescope  of  Mrs.  Alice  Mead  Swing, 
’79,  establisher  of  the  Mead-Swing 
lecture  foundation. 

The  telescope  is  an  exceptionally 
good  one.  Mrs.  Swing,  while  living 
in  Florida,  purchased  the  instrument 
that  she  might  herself  observe  the 
stars. 


in  either  case  it  could  be  said  that 
Mrs.  Griswold  and  I sent  the  boys  to 
college  or  that  we  sent  them  to  Ober- 
lin. I think  it  is  true  that  from  their 
earliest  childhood  we  have  rather 
sought  opportunities  to  disclose  Ober- 
lin to  them  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. Several  times  that  I recall 
they  have  been  with  us  at  Reunions 
of  the  class  of  ’98,  and  since  ’98  usu- 


Why  My  Children  Have  Gone  to  Oberlin  College 

Additional  Letters  From  Parents 


Those  of  the  Class  of  1928  that  Attended  the  Alumni  Reception 
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ally  carried  away  some  honors,  that 
perhaps  made  an  impression  on  the 
boys.  On  other  occasions  we  have 
taken  them  to  Oberlin  for  football 
games  and  some  portions  of  the 
Commencement  exercises  and  in  other 
ways  have  given  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  Oberlin  probably  at  its 
best. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  boys 
to  register  for  admission  to  college 
they  simply  stated  that  they  had 


WHY  ANY  OTHER  COLLEGE 

Dear  Jack: 

Why  Oberlin?  This  was  not  the 
question  which  faced  us.  Rather  it 
was — Why  any  other  college?  With 
father  and  mother,  aunts  and  uncles, 
cousins  and  friends  either  gradu- 
ates or  former  students,  Miriam  took 
Oberlin  more  or  less  as  a matter  of 
course.  Oberlin  was  a family  institu- 
tion and  only  some  definite  advan- 
tage offered  by  another  institution 
could  bring  a decision  in  its  favor. 
Nevertheless,  we  tried  to  set  aside 
this  prejudice  and  to  make  the 
choice  on  grounds  altogether  imper- 
sonal, leaving  the  final  conclusions 
of  course  to  Miriam  herself.  And  still 
the  decision  went  to  Oberlin. 

Obviously  we  believe  in  co-educa- 
tion for  normal  young  folks.  With  it, 
the  college  community  is  more  nearly 
a counterpart  of  after  college  life. 
In  Oberlin,  more  than  in  most  co- 
educational institutions,  we  felt,  the 
relation  between  the  sexes  is  whole- 
some and  normal,  and  conducive  to 


written  or  would  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  proper  blanks.  They 
always  did  these  things  on  their  own 
account  and  without  any  solicitation 
or  urging  on  the  part  of  their  parents. 
Like  children  born  into  the  Episco- 
pal church  I think  they  just  consid- 
ered that  they  were  always  in  the 
fold.  Sufficient  to  say  that  their 
parents  were  always  pleased  with 
their  decisions.  Very  sincerely  yours, 


sensible  comradeship.  We  wanted 
our  daughter  too,  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  instruction  from  men  as  well 
as  women,  a privilege  not  offered  by 
many  women’s  colleges. 

We  are  not  among  those  parents 
who  are  appalled  at  the  standards 
and  attitude  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  young  people  are  showing 
themselves  quite  as  competent  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  as  we 
were.  With  the  new  frankness  and 
freedom  have  come,  we  think,  greater 
sincerity  and  clearer  outlook.  Never- 
theless, important  readjustments  are 
taking  plcae.  Many  colleges  are  mak- 
ing those  readjustments  more  diffi- 
cult; are  breaking  down  old  social 
and  religious  standards  without  of- 
fering adequate  and  practicable  ideals 
in  their  place.  The  religious  life  of 
Oberlin  is  broad  and  stimulating. 
The  student  there  is  neither  held  to 
narrow  and  outworn  dogmas,  nor  are 
these  torn  from  him  without  an  ef- 
fort to  give  him  in  their  place  others 
equally  substantial  and  more  in  ac- 


cord with  the  growth  of  modern 
thought.  Social  activities  are  sane 
and  wholesome,  not  so  hectic  as  we 
have  seen  in  many  institutions,  yet 
vigorous  enough  to  meet  modern  de- 
mands. 

And  of  course  to  us,  the  musical 
atmosphere  of  Oberlin  is  one  of  its 
chief  assets.  Its  great  choruses  and 
choirs,  its  artist  recitals,  its  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  study,  these 
—in  such  generous  measure  and  of 
such  quality— are  rarely  offered  in 
other  institutions. 

Few  of  us  these  days  force  our 
young  people  to  go  to  college  unless 
they  choose.  They  have  very  defin- 
ite ideas  about  where  they  want  to 
go  and  what  they  propose  to  do.  So 
it  brought  considerable  satisfaction 
to  us  two  years  ago  when  our  daugh- 
ter said  “ I think  I will  go  to  Ober- 
lin, because  among  all  of  Father’s 
and  Mother’s  friends,  I like  best  the 
ones  who  went  to  Oberlin.”  And 
when  she  went  with  us  to  Com- 
mencement last  year,  having  had  a 
fairly  intimate  acquaintance  with 
many  eastern  campuses,  the  decision 
for  our  own  college  was  immediate 
and  enthusiastic.  After  all,  Miriam 
is  in  Oberlin  because  that  is  where 
she  wants  to  be. 

And  so  far,  the  choice  seems  justi- 
fied. Of  her  eastern  friends  who 
have  gone  to  nearby  colleges,  large 
and  small,  few  seem  as  happy,  as 
well  satisfied  and  as  unreservedly  en- 
thusiastic as  she. 

Howabd  Strong,  ’02. 

Alice  Carey  Strong,  ’03. 


Gray  Scholar  Receives 
Degree 

John  Gwyn  Fleming,  holder  of 
the  Glen  C.  Gray  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship, graduated  in  the  class  of  1928 
He  was  the  first  holder  of  this  schol- 
arship to  receive  his  degree  from  the 
college. 

Mr.  Fleming  came  to  Oberlin  from 
the  Springfield  (Ohio)  high  school  in 
1924.  His  high  school  and  home  town 
record  were  so  superior  that  the  Gray 
Scholarship  committee  selected  him 
from  a number  of  worthy  candidates. 
During  his  freshman  year  young 
Fleming  applied  himself  to  his  stud- 
ies, but  found  time  to  enter  into  class 
athletics,  making  the  football  and 
basketball  teams.  In  his  sophomore 
year  he  readily  made  varsity  in  these 
sports,  becoming  quarter  in  football 


James  H.  Griswold,  ’98. 


Half  Century  Class  Celebrates 
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and  a guard  in  basketball.  While  he 
starred  on  the  gridiron  he  never  did 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  team.  His 
directing  genius  was  constantly  evi- 
dent, and  during  his  three  years  of 
playing  tasted  defeat  but  twice. 

In  basketball  he  was  equally  relia- 
ble, was  high  score  man,  shifting  po- 
sitions as  needed  to  fill  in  the  weak 
spots.  He  captained  the  team  in  his 
senior  year. 

Fleming  organized,  and  became  first 
president  of  Delta  Lodge,  a men’s 
house  started  in  the  fall  of  1927.  He 
participated  in  other  student  activi- 
ties and  was  one  of  the  popular  men 
of  his  class.  He  was  a pre-medic  ma- 
jor and  hopes  later  to  enter  medical 
school.  For  the  present  he  has  be- 
come Associate  Boys’  Work  Director 
of  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Michigan 
and  director  of  their  Boys’  Summer 
Camp. 


Men  Forsake  Women’s  Din- 
ing Halls 

According  to  a recent  survey  of 
men's  life  in  Oberlin  it  was  found 
that  less  than  half  of  the  men  now 
eat  at  women’s  dormitories.  Where 
men  do  so  eat  the  women  outnumber 
them  in  most  cases  two  to  one. 

Nearly  150  men  eat  at  the  Commons, 
Manor,  and  Delta  Lodge.  Many 
others  eat  at  restaurants  in  town. 


Ninety-three  Reunion 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  happiest 
event  of  our  reunion  was  the  break- 
fast at  George  Gill’s  in  Elyria  Sunday 
morning.  Some  fifty  of  us  enjoyed 
not  only  the  lovely  breakfast  but  the 
chance  to  visit  undisturbed  afterward. 

Not  being  able  to  sit  together  at  the 
Baccalaureate  or  at  Commencement, 
our  first  public  appearance  in  regalia 
was  at  the  Alumni  meeting  at  Warner 
Hall  Monday  afternoon.  Mary  Milli- 
kan designed  our  capes  in  our  class 
colors  and  they  are  very  pretty. 
Louis  Hart  presided,  Howard  Jones 
represented  us,  and  our  Zulu  war 
whoop  never  rang  out  more  clearly. 
Afterwards,  we  gathered  around  our 
fireplace  in  Peters  Hall  and  sang  our 
junior-ex  song. 

Not  having  to  work  on  a float,  we 
had  more  time  for  visiting  and  grand- 
children seemed  rather  a favorite 
topic.  We  elected  Fred  Dutton  presi- 
dent and  congratulated  ourselves  we 
have  a secretary  for  life.  We  voted 
to  leave  the  capes  in  Oberlin  for  the 
’33  reunion  and  instructed  Mary  Mil- 


likan to  buy  some  more  material  to 
be  ready  for  the  extra  grandchildren 
we’ll  have  by  that  time.  Maybe  some 
of  us  not  able  to  qualify  in  the 
grandparents  class  now  can  do  so 
then. 

Twenty-eight  actual  graduates  were 
present  and  we  took  fourth  place  as 
to  per  cent. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ballard 
and  son;  Jane  Bond  and  daughter; 
Eddie  Briggs;  Esther  Close  and  sis- 
ter of  ’95;  Flora  Dee;  Dana  and 
Mary  Durand  and  Dana’s  mother — of 
course  Dana  sat  on  the  platform  with 
the  trustees  at  commencement;  Fred 
Dutton,  wife  and  three  children,  one 
of  them,  a son,  in  the  graduating 
class;  George  Gill,  wife  and  two 
daughters;  Louis  and  Caroline  Hart 
and  son;  Frank  and  Nettie  Hines 
and  three  Hemingways;  Susan  Hin- 
man  (with  George’s  picture);  Bert 


Hogen — we  missed  the  'favorite  wife' 
of  last  time — Martha  Jackson;  How- 
ard Jones;  James  and  Daisy  McCord, 
son  in  the  graduating  class,  daugh- 
ter, grandson;  Mary  Millikan,  son, 
daughter-in-law,  grandson;  Patsy 
Nims,  wife,  sister,  and  four  children 
—maybe  Patsy  is  undertaking  the 
duties  of  fatherhood  a little  late  but 
he’s  a mighty  good  parent;  Henry 
Parsons;  Laura  Price;  Jim  Raine 
and  son  Robert — Jim  is  younger 
than  he  was  in  college  and  has  dis- 
pensed with  the  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
beard — ; Carrie  Kelso  Russell;  Edith 
Shattuck,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Cole,  and 
her  husband.  Judge  Shattuck,  ’78,  who 
frequently  deserted  the  ’78  reunion  to 
be  with  us;  Lilia  Spelman;  Sarah 
Stahl;  Etta  Wright;  Arthur  and  Kate 
Heacox,  Ann  Hughes;  Ethel  Gillis 
Dorsey. 


1903  Celebrates  Its  Twenty- 
fifth 

Matriculated  in  1899.  Last  of  the 
gay  nineties. 

“ Education  was  at  its  lowest  ebb 
in  1903.” — Quotation  from  President 
Eliot. 

With  such  apparent  handicaps 
naughty-three  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Italy. 

Nevertheless,  after  twenty-five  years 
of  “working,  thinking  and  laughing” 
— the  new  class  motto — it  is  a class 
of  practically  100  living  men  and 
women,  who  are  reflecting  genuine 
credit  to  Oberlin  and  themselves  in 
communities  among  26  states  and  3 
foreign  countries. 


Thirty-five  per  cent  came  back  to 
this,  the  best  reunion  in  its  history, 
as  follows:  Katharine  Crafts  Adams 

(Conn.),  Mary  Belden  (N.  Y.),  A.  L. 
Button  (Ohio),  Mary  R.  Cochran 
(Ohio),  C.  R.  Cross  (Ohio),  Diantha 
Dewey  (N.  Y.),  Mary  Dick  (Ohio), 
Dr.  E.  P.  Edwards  (Ohio),  Sara  Ed- 
wards (N.  C.)),  Roy  W.  Foley  (N. 
Y.),  D.  Ray  Gregg  (N.  C.),  Della  Pur- 
cell Harding  (Ohio),  Harvey  K.  Heeb- 
ner  (Pa.)  Mary  Shreffler  Holloway 
(Ohio),  Parry  D.  Jenkins  (Ohio), 
Blanche  Jones  (Ohio),  Ada  Carpenter 
Lawson  (Ohio),  E.  A.  Lightner  (N. 
Y-),  Dr.  Gertrude  Moulton  (Ohio), 
Ruth  Nichols  (111.),  Sarah  San- 
born Partridge  (Vt.).  Carolyn  Reed 
(Minn.),  Dr.  D.  B.  Reed  (111.),  Edith 
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Hatch  Ryan  (Wash.),  Faith  Fraser 
Scott  (Ohio),  Charles  R.  Shultz  (Pa.), 
Marion  Davis  South  worth  (Mass.), 
Cordelia  Ragon  Splitstone  (N.  J.), 
Lizabeth  Jackson  Stewart  (Ohio), 
Edward  H.  Tenney  (Mo.),  Anna 
White  Tenney  (Mo.),  Vinnie  Letts 
Turkington  (la.),  Harriet  Coinings 
Wangerien  (Okla.),  J.  E.  Wirkler 
(Ohio),  and  Nellie  Parsons  Wright 
(Ohio). 

A fine  group  of  in-laws  and  children 
added  sufficient  strength  to  bring  60 
to  the  class  supper.  Greetings  from 
most  of  the  absent  members  were 
read  on  this  occasion. 

The  class  received  "honorable  men- 
tion” (or  third  place)  in  the  Alumni 
Parade.  The  mascot,  around  which 
were  fought  several  battles  with 
1904,  the  class  goat,  led  the  parade. 
The  old  fashioned  couples  following, 
representing  the  last  of  the  gay  nine- 
ties, especially  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleave 
Cross  in  the  old  buggy,  drawn  by  a 
bony  horse,  made  a distinct  hit.  The 
float,  prepared  largely  by  Dr.  Ed- 
wards and  the  Cleveland  alumni,  ef- 
fectively showed  the  rising  steps  of 
President  Wilkins’  career  from  Am- 
herst, Harvard,  Chicago  to  Oberlin. 
The  president  honored  the  class  by 
sitting  in  the  chair  reserved  for  him 
at  the  top  of  the  steps — when  cheers 
were  given  him  in  front  of  the  judges’ 
stand. 

Class  Chairman  Lightner  spoke  for 
the  class  at  the  Reunion  dinner. 

C.  R.  Cross  was  elected  Reunion 
Secretary  for  the  next  five  years. 
Mary  Shreffler  Halloway  was  elected 
Councilor. 

A fine  picnic  at  Lake  Erie  was  en- 
joyed by  about  25  on  the  day  follow- 
ing commencement. 


“The  Finest  I Have  Ever 
Known  Anywhere” 

The  Women’s  Division  of  the  To- 
ledo Oberlin  Alumni  Association  held 
a luncheon  at  the  Woman’s  Cherry 
Street  Building  on  Saturday  June 
2,  for  the  last  monthly  meeting.  Mrs. 
Alice  Allen,  ’09,  the  president,  pre- 
sided. A resume  of  the  year’s  meet- 
ings and  activities  was  given  by 
Miriam  Spreng,  ’22.  Miss  Anna  Com- 
mager,  ’07,  gave  a toast  to  " 1 The 
Oberlin  Woman,’  the  finest  I have 
ever  known  anywhere.”  Miss  Alice 
Cothrell,  a senior  at  Waite  high 
school,  and  a guest  of  Mrs.  Allen, 
sang  two  songs,  accompanied  by 
Eloise  Marsh,  ’26.  The  meeting  closed 
with  the  singing  of  Ten  Thousand 
Strong. 


Cleveland  Alumnae  Visit 
Oberlin 

A large  number  of  Oberlin  alumnae 
from  Cleveland  spent  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening,  May  19,  in  Ober- 
lin and  dined  at  the  Oberlin  Inn. 
They  had  as  their  guests  their  hus- 
bands and  a few  members  of  the  Ober- 
lin faculty.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  Woman’s  Glee  Club  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Reber  Johnson.  Speakers  for 
the  evening  were  Alumni  Secretary 
John  G.  Olmstead,  Professor  Louis  E. 
Lord,  and  President  E.  H.  Wilkins. 
This  being  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cleveland  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  coming  year, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin,  ’85,  being  elected 
to  succeed  Miss  Irene  Pennington, 
’09,  as  president. 


Reid-Millikan  Gardens  Are 
Scene  of  Picnic 

The  delightful  out-of-door  luncheon 
which  the  Chicago  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  enjoys  each  year  in  the  lovely 
gardens  of  the  Reid  and  Millikan 
homes  in  River  Forest  was  held  June 
2.  This  affair  is  termed  a “ picnic,” 
but  most  persons  with  Oberlin  train- 
ing and  experience  would  not  recog- 
nize the  attractively  arranged  tables 
and  delicious  food  under  such  a cog- 
nomen. 

More  than  forty  women  gathered 
for  this  unusually  friendly  occasion. 
After  chatting  in  smaller  groups  dur- 
ing the  luncheon  we  all  gathered  to- 
gether for  renewed  visiting.  Some- 
one happily  suggested  the  idea  that 
each  one  should  tell  why  she  chose 
Oberlin  as  her  alma  mater.  The  rea- 
sons produced  as  many  thrills  of 
pride  as  smiles  and  varied  from  one 
was  willing  to  go  any  place  away 
from  home  to  one  whose  close  con- 
nection showed  her  a descendant  of 


'60— Itev.  E.  C.  Barnard  will  spend  the 
summer,  during  the  absence  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Kinsman,  at  111  Gates  Avenue, 
Montclair,  N.  J.  Mr.  Barnard  will  be  93 
on  the  8th  of  August. 

ex-'86—  Hayden  Blnford  died  at  Allen 
Memorial  Hospital,  Oberlin,  June  1,  after 
an  operation,  performed  the  week  before. 
He  is  survived  by  a brother,  Jason  D. 
Blnford,  ox-'89,  and  two  sisters. 

'72— The  New  York  Tribune  for  June  3 
carries  a two-page  article  on  “ Ohio's 
‘ Grand  Old  Man,'  ” in  which  it  describes 
Theodore  E.  Burton  as  such,  and  tells 
interestingly  of  his  career.  In  speaking 
of  Dr.  Burton’s  remarkable  memory  It 
says  in  part: 

" He  bail  a perpetual  bet  up  when  he 


the  man  whose  deciding  vote  admit- 
ted the  colored  person  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. Some  of  you  may  recognize  the 
last  mentioned  person  as  our  beloved 
Mrs.  George  M.  Clark,  who  was  in 
Oberlin  for  her  fifty-ninth  reunion 
this  June. 

The  afternoon  closed  too  soon  and 
we  regret  that  all  groups  of  Ober- 
lin women  cannot  have  Mrs.  Millikan 
and  the  Reids  among  their  numbers. 


New  York  Women  Enjoy  the 
Hospitality  of  Mrs.  Mastick 

The  Oberlin  Women's  Club  of  New 
York  held  the  annual  meeting  on 
June  2 at  Bear  Ridge  Farm,  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seabury  Mastick, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  The  nominating 
committee,  Mrs.  Robert  Ewing,  chair- 
man, presented  the  following  officers, 
who  were  unanimously  elected: 
President — 

Helen  Fairchild  McKelvey,  ’02 
First  Vice-President — 

Beatrice  Doerschuk,  ’06 
Second  Vice-President — 

Gertrude  Williams  Moll,  ’18 
Treasurer — 

Gertrude  Leadenham  Miller  ex-’13 
Recording  Secretary' — 

Clara  Commons,  ex-’90 
Corresponding  Secretary — 

Esther  Robson  Bowen,  ’ll 
Mrs.  Bowen  moved  a standing  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  retiring  president, 
Mrs.  Mastick,  for  her  charming  and 
devoted  service  to  the  club  during 
her  presidency.  Mrs.  Mastick’s  re- 
marks stressed  her  pleasure  in  the 
wider  acquaintanceships  and  associa- 
tions with  all  classes  of  the  college 
afforded  by  the  club.  Mrs.  McKelvey 
responded  in  the  same  strain  to  de- 
light in  extended  friendships.  So  it 
seems  that  wider  and  deeper  associa- 
tions is  the  club’s  keynote. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  social  time  and  looking  about  the 
beautflul  gardens. 


was  in  college  that  lie  could  give  title, 
act  and  scene  for  any  two  lines  quoted 
from  Shakespeare,  and  be  never  had  to 
pay  it.  When  he  taught  Batin  and  Greek 
at  Oberlin  he  always  taught  without  text 
In  hand.  In  conversation  recently  he 
gave  the  batting  order  in  a game  when 
the  New  York  Nationals  defeated  Chi- 
cago— in  1870.  He  can  quote  from  the 
floor  today  from  memory  the  depths,  com- 
mercial tonnage  capacity,  and  other  de- 
tails for  any  river  or  harbor  of  any  con- 
sequence In  the  world,  and  do  sums  in  bis 
head  faster  than  others  can  figure  them 
on  paper." 

'72,  t'77— E.  8.  - Steele  recently  under- 
went an  operation  at  the  Garfield  Hos- 
pital. Washington,  with  entire  success. 


News  of  Alumni 
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Mr.  Steele  is  usually  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  his  philosophical  studies 
for  publication.  Address  1316  Monroe 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*73— Mr.  Millard  I.  Todd  of  Wakeman, 
Ohio,  died  in  March. 

*74— Rupert  Hodge  is  helping  his  brother, 
Dr.  C.  F.  llodge,  run  his  Florida  fruit 
farm. 

’73-’76 — The  Akron  Sunday  Times  of 
May  20  carried  a biographical  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Andrew  A.  Noah.  Mr.  Noah, 
a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Oberliu  College,  a director  in  the  Good- 
rich Company,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Akron  Savings  & Loan  Co.,  and  Brune- 
Goodhue-Cook-Cranz  Co.,  is  the  donor  of 
$100,000  as  the  first  unit  toward  a sum 
to  be  raised  for  residence  halls  for  the 
men  at  Oberlin  College. 

’70— Dr.  FT.  L.  Bates  completed  his  year 
of  teaching  in  the  Athens  School  of  Re- 
ligion June  1 and  has  left  to  join  Sher- 
wood Eddy’s  seminar  group  in  London. 
He  expects  to  return  to  Forest  Grove, 
Oregon,  in  September. 

*77— On  June  20,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Comings  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  their  marriage.  Mr.  Comings  will 
on  August  5 have  been  in  business  in 
Oberlin  for  forty  years. 

’7S — Judge  Alberto  C.  Shattuck  of  Cin- 
cinnati. has  been  for  several  years  Ohio 
State  chairman  for  Near  East  Relief 
work.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Missions  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States. 

*78 — Miss  Helen  J.  Millspaugh  was  mar- 
ried at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  November  8, 
1927,  to  Enoch  Andrus.  They  spent  the 
winter  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  their  home 
is  now  at  1546  Sherman  Street  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

'86— Rev.  Benson  X.  Wyman  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  T,enox.  Mass.,  and 
Is  making  his  home  at  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

'87— Mrs.  Anna  Barnard  Kinsman  and 
her  husband,  Professor  Delos  O.  Kinsman, 
of  the  American  University,  Washington. 
D.  C..  sailed  June  2nd,  on  the  S.  S. 
America  for  two  months  in  England  and 
Scotland,  planning  to  sail  for  home  Au- 
gust 9 on  the  George  Washington. 

’92— Funeral  services  for  Dr.  Albert 
Ambler  Church,  medical  examiner  for  the 
Cleveland  office  of  the  B.  A-  O.  railroad, 
who  died  from  a stroke  May  27.  were 
held  at  the  residence,  1569  Arthur  Ave- 
nue. Lakewood.  May  29.  Burial  was  in 
iMikewood  Park  cemetery.  Dr.  Church 
was  born  In  Honolulu,  where  his  parents 
were  missionaries.  He  had  been  with 
the  B.  & O.  for  26  years,  and  in  Cleve- 
land eleven  years.  He  leaves  a widow. 
Mrs.  Annie  Johnson  Church,  a brother. 
Charles  Church  of  Mentor.  Ohio,  and 
three  children.  Donald.  Dorothy,  and  Al- 
bert. Jr.,  all  of  Cleveland. 

’93— Mrs.  Samuel  Harrison  Price  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  her  daughter. 
Elizabeth  Burton,  to  Mr.  Duncan  Ingra- 
ham Ha  sell,  Jr..  Saturday.  June  9. 

’96— Grace  D.  Weston  is  assistant  prin- 
cipal and  dean  of  women  in  Gallon  high 
school.  Gallon.  Ohio. 

’98— Anna  Whitcomb  Fairfield,  wife  of 
Charles  T.  Fairfield.  ’87.  died  at  the  home 
of  her  son  at  Lakewood,  Ohio.  May  17. 
after  a long  Illness.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a son, 


Whitcomb,  '13,  of  Lakewood,  a daughter, 
Janet  (Mrs.  B.  W.)  Fisher,  of  St.  Albans. 
Vt.,  three  grandsons,  three  granddaugh- 
ters, and  a brother,  George  Whitcomb, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  daughter  of  George  A.  and  Sarah 
Whitcomb,  early  settlers  of  Morrison, 
111.,  after  her  marriage,  in  December, 
1888,  she  resided:  Until  1897,  in  Eaton 

Rapids,  Mich.:  1897-1899,  in  North  Adams, 
Mass.;  1899-1920,  in  Rutland  Vt.  Since 
1920  she  has  been  a teacher  in  the  Unity 
School  of  Christianity,  having  charge  of 
work  in  Kansas  City,  San  Diego,  Minne- 
apolis. Cleveland  and  Houston. 

’99— Dr.  William  E.  Mosher,  managing 
director,  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  an  article,  “ Training  for  Pub- 
lic Service,”  in  the  April  number  of  Pub- 
lic Management,  and  one  entitled  ‘‘What 
Is  Citizenship?”  in  the  April  Civitap. 

’99— Donald  G.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Stocker  of  Oberlin,  died  June  21  'from 
appendicitis.  I-Ie  was  a graduate  of  the 
Oberlin  high  school  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  a freshman  in  Oberlin  College, 
and  member  of  the  college  band. 

’99 — Between  May  9 and  May  25,  Whit- 
ing Williams  made  a quick  business  trip 
to  Guatemala  City,  in  Central  America, 
and  returned  in  time  to  sail  the  25th  on 
the  S.  S.  France  for  a summer  of  study 
in  Europe,  later  joining  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Carol,  who  has  been  studying 
as  a Smith  junior  in  Paris.  He  expects 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva,  which  will  discuss  the 
American  forms  of  management  of  labor 
cooperation  with  which  Mr.  Williams  is 
familiar  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Rail- 
road and  elsewhere.  Besides  visiting 
his  old  mining  and  steel  plant  working 
friends  and  places  he  hopes  to  study  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  Russia.  This  will 
be  his  eleventh  trip  abroad  since  his  first 
tour  during  the  vacation  of  junior  year 
” as  a steward  to  a hundred  hungry  and 
thirsty  steers.” 

’00— In  the  World-Herald,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Sunday.  June  17,  was  a half  page  article, 
illustrated,  the  first  two  paragraphs  of 
which  read: 

“ Rev.  Ruel  W.  Roberts,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Ravenna,  Neb., 
preaches  on  Sunday  at  the  little  church, 
and  then  goes  out  to  his  telescope  and 
makes  a study  of  the  firmament.  His 
means  do  not  permit  an  observatory  and 
the  best  he  can  do  is  to  mount  his  tele- 
scope on  a cement  foundation  right  out 
in  the  open.  None  the  less  his  observa- 
tions have  been  so  interesting  that  ho 
has  been  made  a member  of  the  French 
Astronomical  Society,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  Meteorological  Society,  and  the  As- 
tronomical Society  of  the  Pacific.  An- 
nouncement of  his  election  to  the  French 
Astronomical  Society  came  in  the  form 
of  a personal  letter  from  Flamarion  and 
Touehot,  French  scientists,  stating  that 
they  had  recommended  him  for  member- 
ship. 

In  his  efforts  to  popularize  the  study 
of  astronomy,  Mr.  Roberts’  services  are 
In  demand  as  a lecturer  before  high 
schools,  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
clubs  of  various  kinds.  He  has  contrlb- 
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After  College—What ? 

The  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School 

Offers  a one-year  course  for 
college  graduates.  The  degree 
B.S.  in  L.S.  is  granted. 
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JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES 

PENSIONS 

Did  you  ever  think  about 
Pensioning  Yourself? 

At  a surprisingly  low  cost  you  can 
use  the  resources  of  life  insurance 
to  provide  yourself  with  an  ade- 
quate pension.  It  is  a form  of 
insurance  known  as  ‘‘Annuities, 
an  entirely  different  thing  from 
the  payment  of  money  to  your 
relatives  at  your  death. 

You  would  be  interested  to  read 
of  the  experience  of  others.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  our 
booklet,  "Life  Income  Through 
Annuities ,”  which  tells  their  ex- 
periences and  explains  the  plan. 
Address 
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uted  to  Popular  Astronomy,  the  Scientific 
American  and  other  publications.” 

‘01 — The  commencement  address  of  the 
Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School  on 
June  15  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Brown  of  Oakland,  Calif.  His  subject 
was  “ Faith  in  a Changing  World.” 

*02— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews, 
after  spending  a mouth  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  .7.  M.  Merrill,  ‘TO,  and  sister,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Behr,  '07,  on  and  after  Oberlin's 
commencement  will  visit  another  sister, 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Glenn.  ‘02,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  then  sail  August  22  on  the 
“Willielmina”  for  their  home,  743  Wyllie 
Street,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

c*04 — Gerald  Tyler  gave  a left-handed 
piano  recital  at  Warner  Concert  Hall, 
Oberlin,  May  23.  George  Edwards,  Cleve- 
land, a former  Conservatory  student,  gave 
several  violin  numbers. 

’()4-*05 — Miss  Genevieve  R.  Cline  of 
Cleveland  has  been  appointed  a judge  of 
the  United  States  Custom  Court  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge.  Miss  Cline  graduated  from 
the  Cleveland  Law  School  in  1921  and  has 
been  a practicing  attorney  in  Cleveland 
since  then. 

’03— To  Jack  and  Virginia  Wirkler  goes 
the  honor  of  having  the  first  class-child 
married  and  of  having  the  first  class- 
grandchild.  Their  daughter,  Sarah,  of 
Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.,  is  mother  of 
Ralph  E.  Wolfe,  Jr.,  dating  from  June 
19.  The  young  man  arrived  while  his 
granddad  was  celebrating  his  25th  com- 
mencement anniversary. 

’05— Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  McCarthy  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Margaret,  ’19,  to  Judge  Henry  Clay 
Worth,  *05,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Miss 
McCarthy  has  for  the  past  four  years 
been  physical  director  of  Ben  Blewett  In- 
termediate School,  St.  Louis.  Judge 
Worth  has  jurisdiction  over  the  common 
pleas  court  of  Cobell  county,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

*05 — Anna  Louise  Strong  has  an  article 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Woman's  Press 
about  Miss  Sournay  Tcheng  of  Shanghai. 

'00 — Beatrice  Doerschuk  began  her  work 
at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  Bronxville 
May  1.  They  are  preparing  for  the  first 
year  of  the  college,  which  will  open  Oc- 
tober 1.  It  is  to  be  an  experiment  in 
higher  education,  both  in  regard  to  selec- 
tion of  students  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Her  address  is  33  Cassilis  Avenue, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

*00—  The  China  Weekly  Review,  Shang- 
hai, for  May  5,  contains  a four-page  state- 
ment by  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung  on  **  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Reconstruction  of 
China.”  Dr.  Kung  issued  the  statement 
upon  his  assumption  of  the  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  the 
new  Nationalist  cabinet  of  China. 

*07—  Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz,  formerly  on 
the  faculty  at  Oberlin  and  for  the  last 
four  years  Professor  of  Economics  at  Le- 
land  Stanford  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Public  Finance  at 
Princeton  University. 

'07-  Laura  Nell  Chase  died  at  her  home 
in  Oberlin  July  1.  For  several  years  after 
graduation  Miss  Chase  taught  physical 
education  In  New  York  and  at  Denison 
University.  Since  1912  she  has  been  as- 
sistant in  the  college  library  at  Oberlin. 


Her  mother,  with  whom  .she  has  lived, 
died  in  March. 

’07— Mrs.  William  H.  Brant  (Gertrude 
Harris)  of  Huron,  Ohio,  has  moved  to 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  with  her  family. 

'03-’08— Lieutenant  Commander  Carleton 
I.  Wood,  Medical  Corps,  U.  8.  Navy,  is 
now  on  a new  assignment  on  the  U.  8.  8. 
Melville  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  Mrs.  Wood 
(Margaret  Miller.  *19)  will  join  him  later. 
They  will  make  their  home  at  Coronado, 
Calif. 

t '08  -Paul  E.  Whitmer  was  the  annual 
Bible  week  speaker  at  Bethel  College, 
Newton,  Ivans.,  in  January.  He  gave  ad- 
dresses each  forenoon  under  the  general 
heading,  “ Jesus  the  Christ,”  and  eve- 
ning addresses  having  as  the  general 
theme  “ Principles  of  Christian  Living.” 

ex-*0fi — Laurence  Hastings  Hart  was 
married  to  Florence  Augusta  Bowman  in 
Pontiac.  Mich.,  May  28.  They  are  at 
home  at  23  Williams  Street,  Pontiac 

*09— Prescott  Heald  represents  the 
Standard  Conveyor  Company  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.  He  sells  conveyors  for  every  in- 
dustry. Address,  1124  Harney  Street. 

'09 — Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Lawrie 
Sharp  the  Archwood  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Cleveland  has  just  ded- 
icated a new  $115,000  auditorium.  They 
already  have  a modern  church  school  and 
gymnasium  building  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

*09.  c’17— Vera  M.  Wiswall,  who  teaches 
in  the  music  department  at  the  Teachers’ 
College,  DeKalb.  111.,  gave  a voice  recital 
at  Kimball  Hall.  Chicago,  March  23,  in 
the  studio  of  her  teacher,  Mr.  D.  A.  Clip- 
pinger,  with  whom  she  has  studied  for 
some  time.  She  repeated  the  recital 
March  2G  at  the  Teachers'  College  Audi- 
torium. DeKalb. 

*09— Rev.  Joel  B.  Hayden  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  West- 
ern Reserve  University  June  14. 

*09 — .Toy  Smith  Sherk  writes  from  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  of  her  husband’s  work 
visiting  various  centers  where  work  for 
Moslem  young  men  is  being  done— Cairo, 
Smyrna.  Constantinople,  Salonika,  and 
Athens.  They  expect  to  sail  for  New 
York  this  month,  where  their  address  will 
be  156  Fifth  Avenue,  care  P.  B.  F.  M. 
She  adds: 

“ It  has  been  a great  joy  to  be  near 
the  Tracy  Strong  family  this  winter 
here  in  Geneva.  They  tell  me  they  are 
expecting  Edith  Gates  (’17)  in  a few  days. 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Graham  were  here  en 
route  to  the  Jerusalem  Conference.  And 
Ernest  Pye’s  (’09)  children  are  in  school 
very  near  to  Geneva.” 

*10 — Rhoda  E.  McCulloch,  editor  of  the 
Woman’s  Press,  has  an  article,  “A  Snow- 
storm on  the  Desert.”  in  the  May  Issue 
of  that  magazine. 

‘10— Dr.  Frederick  O.  Anderegg  of  the 
Research  department  of  Mellon  Institute, 
recently  made  extensive  tests  of  concrete 
embankments  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
This  was  in  line  with  his  regular  work 
with  the  Mellon  Institute  so  that  there 
was  no  compensation  from  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  the  council  gave  him  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  services. 

rn— Dr.  Edward  Weeks  Cross  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  address  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  a new 
building  of  the  Rugby  Congregational 
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Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Rev. 
Harry  D.  Slxeldon.  ‘SO,  is  pastor. 

If  12— Dr.  George  Clark  Mosher  of  1100 
Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Me- 
morial Day,  at  the  request  of  Nathan 
Hale  Chapter  D.  A.  II.,  presented  the  ora- 
tion at  the  unveiling  of  a bronze  tablet 
to  his  Revolutionary  ancestor,  Crippen 
Hurd,  Jr.,  at  Moodus,  Conu.,  where  the 
hero  is  buried. 

’13— A.  Louise  Ohliu  died  May  4 at  the 
Physicians’  and  Surgeons’  Hospital,  Glen- 
dale, Calif.,  after  undergoing  a major 
operation.  For  the  last  four  years  she 
had  been  teaching  English  in  Glendale 
Union  high  school  and  was  doing  post- 
graduate work  towards  her  master’s  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  California. 

*13— At  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
class  in  June  the  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  a period  of  five  years: 
President.  Carroll  Roberts:  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Ethel  Beacham  Burnside;  Reunion 
Secretary.  Claude  Clark:  Councilor,  Mrs. 
Lucile  Brown  Ketcham. 

’14— The  Daily  News  Record,  the  Dry 
Goods  News  of  New  York  City,  for  June 
14,  carried  an  article  of  tribute  to  Carl 
T.  Habegger  of  Berne,  Ind.,  for  the  way 
he  conducted  and  managed  the  recent 
Overall  Manufacturers’  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Garment  Manufac- 
turers held  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Habegger  is 
president  of  the  work  clothing  division. 

’14 — Lester  M.  Beattie  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  faculty  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  as  assistant  professor  in 
English  for  the  coming  year,  according 
to  an  annauneement.  Since  his  gradu- 
ation from  Oberlin  Beattie  has  held  the 
positions  of  instructor  in  English  in 
Oberlin  College,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  Tufts 
Pre-Medical  School,  Medford,  Mass.  For 
the  past  two  years  Beattie  has  been  as- 
to  an  announcement.  Since  his  gradu- 
Mr.  Beattie,  whose  home  is  in  New  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  will  assume  his  new  duties  In 
September. 

’14 — In  June,  Paul  V.  Krelder  took  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  he  has  been 
teaching  and  studying  for  four  years. 
He  has  accepted  an  assistant  professor- 
ship at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He 
and  Mrs.  Kreider  (Mildred  McRoberts) 
have  two  sons,  Tom,  six,  and  Paul,  three. 

’15— Florence  Burger,  Erie,  Pa.,  will 
spend  the  summer  studying  at  Columbia 
University. 

’15— George  and  Alice  Henderson  Close 
are  parents  of  a son,  born  June  26,  at  the 
Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin. 

'15— Ruth  Marie  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nathan  I.  Mack  of  Quincy,  111.,  on 
May  12.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack  have  one 
other  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  aged  two. 

t 1 6 Rev.  Lyman  V.  Cady  has  accept- 
ed the  position  of  professor  of  religion  at 
Wabash  College.  Mrs.  Cady’s  health 
will  not  permit  their  present  return  to 
China. 

c'lG—  Lelot  Harris  Nesbitt  sailed  June 
6.  on  the  Berengaria,  for  study  In  Lon- 
don with  Dr.  T.  H.  Yorke  Trotter. 

c’lG— Russel  Broughton,  who  has  been 
studying  for  his  master’s  degree  in  or- 
gan, received  the  highest  grade  of  any- 
one in  the  country  taking  the  Fellowship 


examination  of  American  Guild  of  Organ- 
ists. This  Fellowship  entitles  him  to  a 
summer's  study  in  Paris.  Six  Oberlin 
people  passed  the  Associate  examination. 

•17—“  Good  Health  in  the  Baltics.”  by 
Edith  M.  Gates,  appeared  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  the  Woman's  Press. 

’17— Mr.  an«l  Mrs.  Laurence  Bunker 
Ramsdcll  (Anne  Marguerite  Reese)  have 
a daughter,  Patricia  Ann,  born  June  3, 
1027,  at  Taft,  Calif.  Her  present  address 
is  321  Shaft uck  Avenue. 

'17— A daughter,  Barbara  Anne,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Crossen 
(Marion  Heusner)  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo., 
on  May  17. 

’18 — Elston  L.  Belknap,  M.D.,  for  three 
years  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Henry 
Ford  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  now 
practicing  internal  medicine  in  Milwau- 
kee with  Dr.  L.  M.  Warfield,  an  intern- 
ist, prominent  in  the  middle  west.  El- 
ston L..  Jr.,  aged  four  and  a half,  and 
Anne  Clarke,  alias  Nancy,  aged  one  and 
a half,  furnish  a full  time-and-a-half  pre- 
kindergarten training  course  for  their 
mother,  Helen  Jelinek  Belknap. 

’19 — Herbert  P.  Lausdale.  Jr.,  acting 
general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Greece,  has  been  awarded  the  honor 
medal  of  the  Order  of  the  Phoenix,  one 
of  the  highest  recognitions  given  by  the 
Republic  of  Greece. 

T9— A daughter,  Katharine,  was  born 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D.  Battelle  (Katharine 
Bard)  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  in  April.  They 
have  two  other  children,  Joan  7.  and 
Bard  3. 

T9— Judith  B.  Temkin  was  married  last 
October  to  Mr.  Aaron  Garber,  attorney 
and  real  estate  dealer  of  Cleveland.  Pro- 
fessionally she  is  still  Dr.  Judith  Tem- 
kin of  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

ex-’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Gustavel 
(Agnes  Vanatta)  of  Chalmers,  Ind.,  are  the 
parents  of  a third  son,  Alan  George,  born 
May  16.  Their  other  sons  are  Richard 
Vanatta,  aged  S,  and  Don  Edward,  aged  3. 

’20— Miss  Mary  Alice  Reese  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Raymond  Joseph  Aber- 
uethy  at  the  Little  Church  of  Flowers 
April  7,  192S.  Mr.  Abernethy  is  chief 
chemist  of  Los  Angeles  county  health  de- 
partment, Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Mrs.  Aber- 
nethy will  not  continue  her  work  as 
laboratory  technician  for  Los  Angeles 
county  health  department.  Their  ad- 
dress is  619  N.  Gramercy  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

’20— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Dial  have 
a son.  Robert  Joel.  Jr.,  born,  January  28. 

’21— Josephine  E.  Roberts  has  not  been 
able  to  use  her  eyes  since  last  June.  Con- 
sequently graduate  study  and  teaching 
ambitions  have  been  given  up.  She  is 
now  engaged  as  the  Girls’  Friendly  worker 
in  the  Sharon  Branch  of  G.  F.  S.  A.  and 
finds  it  very  interesting  work.  In  March 
she  attended  the  spring  conference  of 
G.  F.  S.  A.  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

'-1— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J T.  Salter  and  their 
four  children  like  Norman,  Okla.,  so  well 
that  they  have  decided  to  build  a home. 
Mr.  Salter  teaches  in  the  government  de- 
partment. and  their  address  next  year 
will  be  Faculty  Exchange. 

m’21— In  the  Boston  Transcript  for 
June  16  the  name  of  Gertrude  N.  Wood 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  appeared  in  the  list 
of  the  American  Board  delegation  of 
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1928  to  tbo  foreign  mission  fields.  Miss 
Wood  is  to  go  to  China. 

’21 — “Ted”  Braman,  after  seven  years 
of  hard  labor  in  the  advertising  agency 
business,  left  on  June  22  for  a two 
months’  trip  abroad. 

’22— Theodore  Soller  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  received  a Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  June. 

’22— Eva  Malcolm  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  is  re- 
covering from  a nervous  breakdown.  Her 
high  school  pupils  realize  the  temporary 
loss  of  a splendid  teacher. 

’22— Laurence  M.  Plank  is  now  repre- 
senting The  Travelers’  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  Address,  GOO  Union 
Mortgage  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 

’23— Ruth  Zurfluh,  who  has  been  in 
family  case  work  in  Louisville,  Ivy.,  since 
graduation,  is  studying  this  year  at  the 
New  York  School  for  Social  Work.  Her 
summer  address  is  142  E.  33rd  Street. 

’23— James  A.  Bradford  taught  chemis- 
try, physics  and  biology  at  Wayland 
Academy,  Beaver  Dam.  Wis.,  1924-1926. 
A daughter,  Winifred  Fox,  was  born  in 
January,  1926.  His  wife  died  in  August, 
1926.  He  has  been  teaching  in  the  J.  C. 
Donnell  Junior  high  school  at  Findlay, 
Ohio  (address,  1006  N.  Cory  Street),  and 
has  accepted  an  offer  to  teach  in  the 
Jones  Junior  high  school  in  Toledo  next 
year. 

’23— In  June  Natalie  Stapleton  sailed 
for  Germany,  where  she  will  study,  after 
some  traveling  in  Austria,  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland. She  hopes  to  do  part  time 
Physiotherapy  work  in  Orthopedic  hos- 
pitals for  study  and  practice.  Address 
for  forwarding,  care  Rev.  Robert  Staple- 
ton,  Gilley,  Letcher  county,  Ivy. 

’23— Grace  Mary  Strickland  and  Robert 
Wayne  Wheeler  were  married  April  14. 
They  are  living  in  Cleveland,  where  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  in  the  law  office  of  M.  B.  and 
H.  H.  Johnson.  Their  home  address  is 
2477  Overlook  Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

’23— Paul  Richardson  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
has  been  studying  this  year  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York. 

’23— Geraldine  Solomon  of  Middletown, 
Ohio,  completed  an  A.M.  at  Columbia 
University  in  June. 

*23— Robert  Edwin  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Ainsworth  on 
May  26,  weighing  seven  pounds. 

’23,  ’26— Doris  Cunningham  is  teaching 
and  studying  music  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  and 
also  has  charge  of  a Japanese  chorus  and 
orchestra. 


’23,  c’26 — Eloisc  Cunningham  is  enjoy- 
ing teaching  piano  and  English  in  Tokyo 
and  goes  on  to  China  this  fall  to  teach 
and  see  more  of  the  Far  East. 

*23— Elmer  G.  Wieda,  210  Marget  Street, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  a daughter,  Joyce 
Merrill.  He  is  still  manufacturing  can- 
dies and  ice  cream.  He  has  been  made 
president  and  general  manager  of  Wieda’s 
Incorporation. 

h’23— Newton  D.  Baker  of  Cleveland, 
secretary  of  war  in  the  Wilson  cabinet, 
has  been  appointed  by  President  Coolidge 
a member  for  the  United  States,  of  the 
permanent  court  of  international  justice 
at  the  Hague. 

’24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Millikan 
(Laura  Grosvenor)  and  son,  Allan,  have 
moved  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  15  Boeliler  Street. 
Mr.  Millikan  is  commercial  manager  for 
the  northern  division  of  the  Ohio  Power 
Company. 

’24 — Lucy  Temkin  is  office  supervisor  of 
the  circulation  department  of  Time  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’24— W.  H.  Reither,  S7  W.  Maynard 
Avenue,  Columbus,  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  to  instructor  in  philoso- 
phy at  Ohio  State  University.  Mr.  Reither 
is  working  for  his  Ph.D. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Frances  Steiner) 
Lynn  R.  Carlton  celebrated  their  first 
anniversary  March  22.  They  live  in 
Erie,  Pa. 

’24 — Arnold  J.  Zurcher  of  Lorain,  Ohio, 
received  a doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
from  Princeton  University  on  June  20. 

ex-’24 — Foster  B.  Light,  27  Abbington 
Terrace,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  was  married 
October  8,  1927.  He  is  working  with  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

’25 — “Jack”  Nichols  has  been  awarded 
a graduate  assistantship  in  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

'25 — A son,  Walter  Sidney,  was  born  on 
May  25  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Stokes 
(Katharine  Givler)  of  131  Coulter  Avenue, 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

c’25 — Marian  Roth  was  married  to  Frank 
deVyver,  ’26,  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  June  28. 

’25 — Mrs.  Shirley  Lowell  Mason  (Mary 
Ames)  sailed  for  Europe  June  15  aboard 
the  S.  S.  Tuseania.  She  is  to  join  Mr. 
Mason,  who  has  been  in  Turkey  for  sev- 
eral months. 

’25 — The  wedding  of  Anna  Ruth  LeRoy 
and  Allyn  Jay  Waterman  took  place  on 
June  23  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par- 
ents in  Auburndale,  Mass. 


'25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCoy 
(Kathryn  Amanda  Kleinhaus)  have  a son, 
Robert  Leslie,  who  arrived  May  18. 

*25— Victor  Obenhaus,  who  will  be  a 
senior  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
next  year,  has  been  elected  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  student  body  for  1928- 
29.  His  address  is  600  W.  122nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

’22-’25— The  name  of  Dorothy  B.  Allen 
appeared  in  the  list  of  the  American 
Board  delegation  of  1928  to  the  foreign 
mission  fields.  Miss  Allen,  Oak  Park, 
111.,  is  to  go  to  India. 

*25— Gertrude  Ball  was  married  Septem- 
ber 17  at  Vermilion,  Ohio,  to  Merritt 
Merkling  (Ross  College  of  Chiropractic 
’23).  They  are  now  living  at  116S  S. 
Elmwood  Avenue,  Oak  Park.  111. 

’26 — On  June  23,  Tennie  Marie  Klotz  and 
Everett  Whiting  Thatcher  were  married 
at  the  First  Church  in  Oberlin.  Most  of 
the  attendants  were  Oberlin  students  or 
graduates. 

’26— Charles  M.  Lewis  sailed  in  June 
for  Manila  to  take  up  his  position  as  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  there. 

’26— The  wedding  of  Wilbur  Raymond 
Hanawalt  and  Thelma  May  Summers 
took  place  in  Oberlin  in  June.  The  young 
couple  are  spending  the  summer  at 
Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

’26— Charles  Mileham  is  still  in  the  ath- 
letic department  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  being  director  of  Intramural 
Athletics,  coaching  varsity  track  and  the 
“frosh”  in  other  sports.  He  expects  to 
be  working  as  an  associate  director  to 
Camp  Roosevelt,  which  is  a boys’  camp 
near  Painesville,  Ohio,  during  July  and 
August. 

’26— Lars  Wagner,  for  the  past  two  years 
teacher  of  physical  training  and  coach  at 
the  Oberlin  high  school,  goes  to  Toledo 
Waite  high  school  in  September  as  assist- 
ant coach.  His  teams  at  Oberlin  have 
shown  excellent  records. 

’27— Wayne  J.  deVyver  writes:  “As 

the  youngest  alumnus  in  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  I took  it  upon  myself  to 
call  on  the  oldest,  Mr.  Frank  Simmons, 
’70.  He  is  S3  and  has  been  retired  for 
the  past  two  years.  We  had  a very  en- 
joyable conversation  on  Oberlin  in  his 
time  and  mine.  2907  Wayne  Street, 
Erie,  Pa.” 

’27 — Florence  M.  Kane  of  Kushequa, 
Pa.,  studied  at  New  York  School  of  In- 
terior Decoration  last  winter. 
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Louis  E.  Burgner 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNI 
PARTIES,  SMALL  qroups,  ETC. 

INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE 

21  South  Main  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Old  Business-' New  Business 

THE  ATTENTION  and  careful  hand- 
ling of  our  depositors’  business  has  made 
them  permanent  customers  HERE. 


WHENEVER  YOU  TOO  want  the 
kind  of  bank  connections  that  will  make  5 011 
feel  that  you  are  “ all  set,”  drop  in  and  let 
us  convince  you  that  we  have  what  you 
need. 


THE  PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Oberlin  Business  College 

HAS  BECOME  THE 

Oberlin  School  of  Commerce 

WITH  DEPARTMENTSS  OF 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
SECRETARIAL 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  NORMAL 

WITH  COURSES  IN 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Industrial  Manage- 
ment, Finance,  Investments,  Money  and  Bank- 
ing, Credits  and  Collections,  Commercial  Law, 
Economics,  Business  Psychology  and  Ethics, 
Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Auditing,  C.  P.  A., 
Salesmanship,  Advertising,  Shorthand,  Typing, 
Secretarial,  Office  Equipment  and  Procedure, 
School  Organization,  Teaching  Methods. 

Only  High  School  Graduates  Admitted 
OBERLIN  SCHOOL  OF  COMMMERCE 

J.  T.  Henderson,  Pres.-Treas. 

J.  D.  Yocom,  Vice-Pres.  George  L.  Close,  Sec'y. 
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MAGAZINE 

IS  STYLES 

$3.50  to  $5.00 
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Anything  in  Printing 
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Behr’s  Boot  Shop 

Card  to  a Book 

15  North  Main  Street  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

TODAY  --  AND  TOMORROW 


It  is  not  merely  of  today  and  the  transaction  of  the  moment 
that  we  think  as  we  face  our  customers  across  desk  or  counter; 
but,  as  well,  of  the  future.  His  future  and  our  future.  We  feel 
that  unless  the  transactions  and  relations  between  him  and  his  bank 
serve  to  enlarge  his  future  and  profit  him,  the  service  rendered 
by  the  bank  is  inadquate. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

“On  The  Corner” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier 


IF  e would  rejoice  io  serve  YOU  on  this  basis. 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


Alumni  and  Former  Oberlin 
Students’ 

MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED 


OUR  ASSOCIATION  WITH  A GROUP  OF 
OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  “PIONEER” 
STORES  INSURES  FOR  US 
THE  BEST  BUYING  CONNECTIONS 


We  specialize  in  supplying  music  teachers  with 
material  such  as  is  used  in  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
troy  of  Music. 


We  publish  Harmony  Texts,  Harmony  Blank 
Books,  Music,  etc.,  used  in  Oberlin. 


Exclusive  Merchandise  Under 
“PIONEER  BRAND” 
Means  Extra  Value 


We  give  same  discounts  as  the  music  publishers 
allow  music  teachers. 


We  also  will  take  care  of  your  summer  reading 


at  best  possible  prices. 
Catalogues  furnished. 


Write  us  for  anything  you  may  wish  in  our  line. 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


